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Conduit Street. 
New Poems, 
Published by Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY. 
WATCHED THE HEAVENS. 

By the Author of “1X. Poems by V.” 
Il. 

Solitude, and other Poems. 

By G. WINGFIELD, Esq. 
TL. 
The Lady Alice. 
By Mrs. COLONEL THORNTON. 
Iv. 
Wanderings. 
By R. G. CUNNINGHAME, Esq., of Mount Kennedy. 
v. 
Italy. 
By J. E. READE, Esq. 

Vi. 

Sir Francis Doyle’s Poems. 

Second Edition, with Additions. 
vil. 
Mr. Cochrane’s Morea. 
Second Fdition, with Additions, 
Vir. 
Miss Poulter’s Imagination, and other Poems. 
x. 
Rev. W. Liddaird’s Retrospection, 
And other Poems. 
=: 
Poems written in Newfoundland. 
By Miss PRESCOTT. 


XI. 
Tranquil Hours, and Sir Redmond. 
By Mrs. EDWARD THOMAS. 


XII. 
The Seraphim, and other Poems. 
By Miss BARRETT. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, wiser Conduit Street. 


In 8vo, price 5s., Part Xr. ae 


RANDFE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. To be completed in one more 
Part, and published in 1 vol., price 3/., in the course of Apri 
Contents of the present Part :—Socratic Philosophy, enna Statis- 
tics, Steam-Fngine, Steam Navigation, Storms, Succession (Law of), 
Taste, Taxation, Telescope, Thermometer, &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, — and Longmans. 





In 8vo, price 16s. 


IGHTS and THOUGHTS in FOREIGN 
\ CHURCHES and among FOREIGN PEOPLFS. Book I 
Paris and Avignon, — II. Cisalpine Gaul. — III. The Adriatic aks 
x 


the Rev. FREDERICK W. FABER, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford; Author of “ ‘the Cherwell 
Water-Lily, and other Poems. 


Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, at 6d. 


M: MURRAY’S CHEAP and POPULAR 
EDITION of 
LORD BYRON’S TALES, 
1, GIAOUR. 6. BEPPO. 
%. BRIDE OF a MAZEPPA. 
5. CORSAIR. . ISLAND. 
4. LARA. :. PARISINA, 
5. SIEGE OF CORINTH. 10. PRISONER OF CHILON, 
Each Number forms a complete Poem. 

With the first is given a Portrait of Lord Byron; and the last will 
contain Titles and Frontispieces fur binding the whole in two neat 
and elegant volumes. 

John Murray, roe ex 





— also by Tilt and Bogue, 


Mr. Shaw's Illuminated Works. 
RESSES and DECORATIONS of the 


MIDDLE AGES, from the Seventh to the Seventeenth 
Century. Parts 1 to 19, price 6s. each. 
*," To be completed in Twenty-four Parts, 


luminated Ornaments selected from MSS. 
and early printed Books of the Middle Ages, carefully coloured from 
the originals, with Descriptions by Sir F. MADDEN. » Sl, Ss, 

The same, highly Pere with opaque colour, and heightened with 
gold, imperial 4to, 102, 

a pbecimens of fenton Furniture drawn from 
by gad R. peepee K.H., 
paper, Plates partly co- 
ly MN oloured after the Ticighnals, 








existing A 
UL.D., and F.S.A. J on tinted 
loured, 40, 4s.; the — accura' 
imperial 4to. 102. 10s. 

Specimens of the Details of Elizabethan Ar- 
thitecture. 4to, 3/. 3s.; large paper, imperial 4to, 6/. 6s. 


Eneyclopsedia of Ornament. 4to, each Part, 
sritzining three Engravings, price 1s.; imperial 4to, Plates coloured, 
each. To be completed in twenty Numbers. Nos. 1 to 19 

me a published. 


William vem, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 
(Removed from Chancery Lane.) 





MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 


DIARY OF THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Orders should be sent early to the respective Booksellers. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 


Of whom may 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


now be had, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


The FourtH VotumMeE, 


ELIZABETH OF YORK. 
KATHERINE OF ARRAGON, | 


ANNE BOLEYN. 
JANE SEYMOUR. 


comprising the Lives of 
ANNE OF CLEVES. 
| KATHERINE HOWARD. 





On Saturpay, the 30th of Apri, will be published, 
PART I., Price 2s. 6d., oF 


THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHL 


Y PARTS, PRICE 2s, 6d, EACH. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN ROYAL OCTAVO, 


WITH NUMEROUS 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS B 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Y DISTINGUISHED ARTI: 





PART I. coNTAINING THE 


EXCURSION TO RICHMOND BY WATER, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 


LAMBETH. 
VAUXHALL. 
CHELSEA. 
BATTERSEA., 


PUT 


WANDSWORTH. 
otra 


HAMMERSMITH, 


CHISWICH. 
CEW 


BRENTFORD. 
ISLEWORTH. 


AND THE NUMEROUS OBJECTS OF INTEREST ON THE ROUTE. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM 


BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 22 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


*,* A detailed Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all Booksellers. 





In 8vo, the Fifth es » price 9s. Rachaaing all the recent Acrs 
lating to the Clergy), 
NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the Parochial Clergy, as 
to Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &c. &c.; 
with Acts of Parliament relating to the above; and Forms to be used. 
By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, 
Secretary to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Systematic Zoology. 
Published this day, in royal folio, price 7s. 


RAMMAR and SYNOPSIS of 
NATURAL HISTORY; regs | Tables on Vertebrated, 
Molluscous, Articulated, and Ra Animals; also Tables enu- 
merating Fossil Organic Remains, Fossil Shells, and Conchology in 
general. Arranged according to the best anthorities; and including 
many new Genera, and additional Species of existing Genera. 
By JAMES WADE. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Leeds: Slocombe and Simms. 
Price 2s, 
INKLE’S CATHEDRALS. 
I, Nos. 11 and 12, containing CHESTER, with 
six highly- finished Steel Engravings. 
Tilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street ; who beg to announce, that after 
May 351, the first and second volumes of = work, which are sold at 


the very reduced price of 24s., will be r, to 30s., as the third 
volume, completing the work, will then ry ready. 





The New Historical Romance. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 5 vols. 


H E 5 DUC EZ D. 
By the Author of “ The Fatalist,” &c. 

“The ‘Traduced’ is a story highly coloured and animated.”— 
Ainsworth's Maguzine, 

“The fortunes of the beautiful Joanna noogs seg form the woof 
into which the threads of adventure are wow . As an historical 
novel it ranks in the higher classes; while its | interest with the reader 
will be felt by i unwillingness to lay down the volumes until they 

close with tl "Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ We have on the ¢ ‘raduced with intense interest. 
exciting romance,.”— 


T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street. 
Edinburgh, 


It is a most 


Oliver and Boyd, 





In small 8vo, price 8s., the Second Edition of 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the PAS- 
SION of our LORD HARMONISED, With Reflections, 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, — Waterloo Place; and 
Parker, Oxfor: 





New Volume of Dodsley's and Rivington’s Annual 
Register 
Now ready, in Ors, price 16s. 
’ | ‘HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History and Politics of the Year 1840. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co, ; 
oe Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell ; Houlston and Co.; 
G. Lawford ; J. Dowding; J. Bumpus ; Cowie and Co. ; J. Fraser; 
Capes and Co.; H. Washbourne; C, Dolman; W.H. Reid; Houls- 
ton and Hughes ; Waller ae Son ; J.Green ; J. Thomas ; J. ‘Booth ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; W. J. Cleaver; and G. — 


In $vo, cloth sanmidhs price 10s. 6d. 


HRONICLES of ENGLAND. 
A NEW METRICAL HISTORY. 
By GEORGE RAYMOND. 


Being a clear and comprehensive view of the English Annals, from 
the Conquest to the Accession of William IV.—in the form of verse— 
with copious Notes, 


London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 


J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton 








With 45 Woodcuts, 16mo, 4s. 


HE YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL 
HISTORY for YOUNG PERSONS. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 
Conrents:—Snails and Slugs.—Moths and Butterflies.—Bees and 
Wasps.—British Singing Birds.— Luminous Insects.—Wild Flowers 
and Clouds.—Wa: eetles ; Cc k Chatter, Cock Roach, 
Dragon Fly, May ‘Flies, and the Stickle Back.—The Limestone Ca- 
verns ; Fossil Remains ; Coal Mines; Iron Furnaces; Thunder Storm. 
—Moles, Mushrooms, Trufiles, and Morels, Shrews, Mice, Frogs, and 
Polecats.—River Crawfish ; and Flies.—Snipes and Woodcocks, Field- 
fares and Thrushes; American Mocking Bird; Larks; Courses of the 
Wind.— Frost and Snow; The Holly; Mistletoe, and Robin Red- 
hedcoor 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 











:, On Sarurpay, 30th Aprit, will be published, in royal 8vo, 
PART I. oF 


THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Steel and Wood by the most Eminent Artists. 





The Work will appear in Half-crown Parts, each alternate Saturday, till completed; and, it is expected, will be comprised in about 106 
Publications —if practicable, in 100; ‘the price, therefore, will very little, if at all, exceed that of the Edition of 1829-33, in 48 vols., which had 


no more than 96 Engravings. ae ; ; 
Each Part will have a Landscape Engraving, or a Portrait, dene on Steel, in the best manner, with a profusion of Illustrations on Wood, given 
with a Jetter-press of 64 pages. The prominent Scottish Scenery, drawn by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., in 1841, expressly for this Edition, 


Extract from Editor’s Notice to Abbotsford Edition. 


This is the age of graphically illustrated Books ; and it remained to affix to these Works, so interwoven every where with details of historical and antiquarian interest, 
such Engraved Embellishments as, had the author himself been now alive, his personal tastes and resources would most probably have induced him to place before 
students of antiquity and lovers of Art. . A M : 

It was a favourite pursuit of Sir WALTER Scorr throughout life, but-especially in his most active period, to collect and arrange objects of Art connected with the his- 
torical events and personages recorded and illustrated by his.pen; and it cannot be doubted, that a series of Engravings, representing the Pictorial and Antiquarian 
Museum at Abbotsford, would furnish the most instructive graphic’ commentary that the body of his writings could receive from any one source whatever. This collection, 
therefore, valuable in itself, and doubly interesting as having been made by such a hand, has now been studied with care, and its various curiosities faithfully copied, for 
the exclusive purposes of an Edition of the Waverley Novels, which is to bear the title of ' 

. a . “ ‘ 
‘THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 

Fancy and ingenuity have already been largely employed on subjects drawn from these Works. The aim on the present occasion is to give them whatever additional 
interest may be derived from the representation of what was actually in the contemplation or memory of the Author when he composed them. +e ais 

Accordingly, for this Edition, the real localities of his scenes have been explored ; the real portraits of his personages have been copied ; and his surviving friends and 
personal admirers, as well as many public bodies and institutions, have liberally placed whatever their collections afforded at the disposal of the eminent Artists engaged 
by the Proprietors. , 

‘ The Embellishments of the ABBorsrorp Eprrion will exceed Two Tnovsanp.' Among the Painters whose Sketches have been employed, may be enumerated 
Wrix1e— LanpsEER—ALLAN—ROBERTS—MACLISE—NASMYTH—LAUDER—SIMSON—DuNCAN—KIDD—BonNAR—TAYLER—SARGENT— and both the Harveys, 
Among the Engravers on Steel and Wood, MILLER—GoopaLL—HorspurGH—WILMORE—BRANDARD—RICHARDSON—T HOMSON—BRANSTON—WILLIAMS—GREEN— 


Jacxsox — LANDELLS — WuH1mPce—and Smiru. The prominent Scenery described in the Novels has been adhered to with the utmost care, by CLarxKson Srav- 


FIELD, R.A., who spent last summer in its investigation. 


It is not proposed to enlarge, to any extent, the Annotations with this Edition; but some curious additions will be found, especially as to GUY MANNERING and 


the BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR. 





Principal Hlustrations of the first ibe Parts, 


WAVERLEY; OR, ” 


HIGHLAND HILLS, from the Teith below Callandar. 
BATTLE FIELD of PRESTONPANS., 


TITLE. Officer of Black Watch. 

D CATION to GEORGE IV. - Sir Walter Scott's 
handwriting. * 

BRAID HILLS. : 

DESK at ABBOTSFORD, in which MS. of Waverley 


was found. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S CHAIR. Abbotsford. 

VILLAGE of EARLSTON ( Hercildoun). 

KNIGHT and FRANKLIN. 

EILDON HILLS. 

A BICKER (Green Breeks). 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HELMET, as one of the 
Yeomanry. a 

TITLE, facsimile. Sir Walter Scott's writing. 

COURT-DRESS, temp. GEORGE II. 

WAVERLEY HONOUR. 

WINDOW in the HALL. Abbotsford. 

LIBRARY in WAVERLEY HONOUR. 

WAVERLEY READING. 

MIRKWOOD MERE. 

WAVERLEY LISTENING to AUNT RACHEL’S 
T. ‘ 


‘ALES. 
JONAS CULBERTFIELD. . 
BOOKSELLER and AUTHOR. 
OLD HOUSE of GRANDTULLY, original of Tully- 


Veolan. 
RAVELSTONE GARDEN, supposed Garden of same, 
JOUGS. Abbotsford. 
DINING-ROOM. 
DAVIE GELLATLY. 
BARON BRADWARDINE. 
LOCH LUBNIG. 
SERGEANT of BLACK WATCH. 
ROBBERS’ HOLD. 
ALICE BEAN LEAN. 





COMPRISING - ‘ 


ON STEEL. 
HOLYROOD HOUSE andjsARTHUR SEAT. 
PORTRAIT of PRINCE CHARLES EDW. STUART. 


ON WOOD. 
ee of LORD SEAFORTH, as an Officer of Black 
at 


eh. 
BRAE-MAR CASTLE. 
TARGET and BROADSWORD. Abbotsford. 
HIGHLAND BANQUET. 
SILVER CUP that belonged to CHARLES EDWARD. 
HEAD of a BARD. 
HIGHLAND LADY. 
QUEEN MARY’S HARP. 
LEDIARD WATERFALL. . 
FALL of GLEN QUOICH. 
HUNTING SCENE. 
HIGHLAND WEAPONS, Abbotsford. 
— (Glengarry), supposed original of Fergus Mace 


vor. 

HIGHLAND REEL. 

EBENEZER CRUIKSHANKS. 

SCENE in the SMITHY. 

HEADS of EXAMINERS in JUSTICE-ROOM. 

GUARD at DOOR of WAVERLEY’S ROOM, 

31FTED GILFILLAN’S VOLUNTEERS, 

INTERIOR of HIGHLAND HOVEL. 

DOUNE CASTLE. 

STIRLING CASTLE. 

THE PRINCE ARMING WAVERLEY. 

PISTOLS worn by CHARLES EDWARD in 1745. 

WHITE HORSE INN. 

CHAS. EDWARD’S PURSE, worn by him in 1745, 

BAILIE MACWHEEBLE in DISTRESS, 

PICTURE-GALLERY in HOLYROOD. ; 

HOUSE at DUDDINGSTON, in which Chas, Edward 
slept the Night before the Battle of Prestonpans. 

TARGET of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

HIGHLANDER MARCHING. 


TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


| PORTRAIT of COLONEL GARDINER. 


SETON CASTLE in the days of Waverley. 

TRANENT CHURCHYARD, where the Highland 
Army.lay the night before the Battle, and where 
Colonel Gardiner was buried. 

BATTLE of PRESTONPANS. 

PINKIE HOUSE, the Head-quarters of Charles Ed- 
ward after the Battle. 

WEST KIRK, Edinburgh, in the days of Waverley. 

SWORDS found on the Battle-field near Prestonpans. 

PRESTON TOWER, near the Field of Battle. 

EDINBURGH CASTLE, from the Grassmarket. 

LEITH; in the days of Waverley. 

CARLISLE. 

SCOTCH GATE, Carlisle, in the days of Waverley. 

STEEL PISTOL. Abbotsford. 

DERBY. 

CLIFTON. 

PENRITH. 

HIGHLAND NOBLEMAN (Duke of Perth), out in the 
Rebellions, from the Original at Drummond Castle, 

WAVERLEY at the Farm House. 

ULSWATER. 

MADAME NOSEBAG. , 

CRAIGHALL RATTRAY, the Glen in which Baron 
Bradwardine lay concealed. 

MACWHEEBLE in ECSTASIES, 
ING'worn by Charles Edward in 1745. 

FLORA MAKING FERGUS’S ‘WINDING-SHEET. 

CARLISLE CASTLE, Fergus Maclvér going to the 


Scaffold. * ‘ 
HIGHLAND CHIEF (Alasdair Ruadh, of Glengartie, 
ool), from the Original at Inverrie. 
FOUNTAIN. Abbotsford. +m. 
PORTRAIT of HENRY MACKENSIE. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest ; with Anecdotes of their Courts, 
now first published from official records and 
other authentic documents, $c. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. IV. 12mo, pp. 447. Lon- 
don, Colburn. 

Few historical works have obtained so great 

popularity as the first series of Miss Strick- 

land’s Lives of the Queens. And most de- 
servedly so: she trod in an unbeaten path— 
she had to find biography — useful, agreeable 
biography—of a series of ladies, the majority 
of whom are only incidentally mentioned in old 
erabbed chronicles and ancient records; sources 
of information accessible to few, readable to 
still fewer, and previously used for this pur- 
pose byno one. Every body in any way ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of undertakings 
of the kind, will be perfectly puzzled to ima- 
gine how in the world Miss Strickland has 
contrived to rummage up such a mass of in- 
teresting information in each individual in- 
stance; and will, we think, be still more sur- 
prised at the skill and elegance with which the 
materials are worked together in a form suited 
for the general reader. We have recorded, 
and are gratified to record, our own opinion of 
these volumes in very high terms of admira- 
tion; and we congratulate our fair writer that 
her fourth volume gives little hope of much 
improvement, merely because it is not needed. 

We do not mean to say that Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens, excellent work as 
it is, would be entirely immaculate if viewed 
through the critical glasses of a minute histo- 
tical antiquary; and we really think it would 
be unfair to employ them for the purpose. 

Where so much has been done, and done so 

well, minor errors must be pardoned—indeed 
expected —if not overlooked; and the public 
will appreciate the spirit rather than the notes 

ofreference. Here, however, we must find fault. 

Our long-esteemed friends, the Cottonian manu- 

scripts, have met with shocking ill treatment; 

the press-mark, folio, or number, being so fre- 
quently omitted, that it would almost lead one 
to imagine some malicious imp had been per- 
petrating a practical joke, and cut out acolumn 
of letters in a list of references to them. At 

all events, we hope that when “ Vitell. B,” &c. 

is referred to in a second edition, the venerable 

old shelf will not be desecrated by a little b.* 
The volume now under consideration opens 

with the eventful history of the heiress of the 

Plantagenet kings, Elizabeth of York. This 

princess, as the consort of Henry VIL., com- 

mences the modern series of the Queens of Eng- 


land, and forms the connecting link between | 


the royal lines of Plantagenet and Tudor. 
Elizabeth of York, as Miss Strickland well puts 
It, occupies a different position from any other 
queen-consort of England. According to the 


she might have contested the regal garland. 
She chose “the nobler distinction of giving 
peace to her bleeding country, by tacitly in- 
vesting her victorious champion with her 
rights, and blending the rival roses of York 
and Lancaster in her bridal wreath.”’ 

Miss Strickland thus remarks on the long- 
continued prejudice in favour of the Salic law 
in the case of Elizabeth of York: 

“The treaty of betrothment privately ne- 
gotiated between Elizabeth of York and Henry 
of Richmond by their respective mothers, was 
the first gleam of comfort that broke on the 
royal prisoners in sanctuary after the murder 
of the innocent princes in the Tower. The 
young princess promised to hold faith with her 
betrothed; in case of her death before her con- 
tract was fulfilled, her next sister Cecily was 
to take her place. But it is a singular fact, 
that neither at this time, nor at any other period 
of her life, was the slightest proposal made by 
the partisans of the house of York, of placing 
Elizabeth on the throne as sole sovereign. Even 
her near relatives, her half-brother Dorset, and 
her uncle Lionel Woodville, bishop of Salis- 
bury, when they raised the standard of revolt 
against Richard III. at Salisbury, (simul- 
taneously with Buckingham’s rebellion in the 
autumn of 1483,) proclaimed the Earl Rich- 
mond Henry VII., although he was a distant 
exile, who had done no more for the cause than 
taken an oath to marry Elizabeth, if he ever 
had it in his power. As these nobles had but 
just escaped from sanctuary, which they had 
shared with Elizabeth of York and her mo- 
ther, and must have recently and intimately 
known their plans and wishes, this utter silence 
on her claims as the heiress of Edward IV, is 
the more surprising. In truth, it affords another 
remarkable instance of the manner in which 
Norman prejudice in favour of Salic law had 
corrupted the common or constitutional law of 
England regarding the succession. The vio- 
lation of this ancient national law had given 
rise to the mogt bloody civil wars which had 
vexed the country since the conquest.” 

After the Princess Elizabeth had left the 
sanctuary there is an utter hiatus in all au- 
thentic intelligence regarding her proceedings, 
from the time when she sat with Queen Anne 
royally attired in Westminster Hall at Christ- 
mas, 1484, till the death of Richard III. In 
the absence of regular information, Miss 
Strickland considered the curious metrical 
narrative called the ‘‘ Song of the Lady Bessy” 
(edited by Mr. Hayward) worthy ofan abstract; 
and as it is a document but little known, we 
will transfer her account of it to our own co- 
lumns :— 





“The princess, according to Brereton, hav- 
jing accidentally met Lord Stanley at a time 
| and place convenient for conference, urged him 
| passionately, by the name of ‘Father Stanley,’ 
| and with many reminiscences of all he owed to 





‘ Her colour changed as pale as lead, 
Here faxe* that shone as golden wire, 
She tare it off beside her head.’ 

After this agony she sunk into a swoon, and 
remained some time speechless. Lord Stanley 
was overcome by the earnestness of her an- 
guish. ‘Stand up, Lady Bessy,’ he said: ‘ now 
I see you do not feign, I will tell you that E 
have long thought of the matter as you do; but 
it is difficult to trust the secrecy of women, and 
many a man is brought to great woe by making 
them his confidants.’ He then added, ‘that his 
adherents would rise at his bidding, if he could 
go to the north-west in person; but that he 
dared not trust a scribe to indite his intentions 
in letters.’ This difficulty the princess obvi- 
ated by declaring she could ‘ indite and write as 
well as the scrivener who taught her.’ Then 
Lord Stanley agreed she should write the letters 
without delay. Among the other circumstances 
that the princess relates to Lord Stanley in 
this interview, there is one in strong coinci- 
dence with the propensity to dabble in fortune- 
telling and astrology, which was a weakness 
belonging to the house of York.+ Brereton 
makes Elizabeth relate, ‘that her father being 
one day studying a book of magic in the palace 
of Westminster, was extremely agitated even 
to tears; and though earls and lords were pre- 
sent, none durst speak to him but herself. She 
came and knelt before him for his blessing, 
upon which he threw his arms around her and 
litted her into a high window, and when he had 
set her there he gave her the reason or horo~ 
scope he had drawn, and bade her shew it to no 
one yt to Lord Stanley; for he had plainly 
calcujated that no son of his should wear the 
crown after him; he predicted that she would 
be queen, and the crown would rest in her de- 
scendants.’ When Stanley and the princess had 
agreed in their intentions— 

‘ We must part, lady,’ the earl said then: 

‘ But keep this matter secretly; 

And this same night at nine or ten, 

In your chamber I think to be. 

Look that you make all things ready. 

Your maids shall not our counsel hear ; 

For [ will bring no man with me 

But Humphrey Brereton,{ my trusty squire.’ 
That evening Lord Stanley and Brereton dis- 
guised themselves in ‘ manner strange,’ and 
went and stood at a private wicket, till the 
princess, recognising Stanley by a signal made 
with his right hand, admitted him. It was the 
cold season, for there was fire in her apartment, 
of which Brereton gives this pretty sketch: 





ou This old word signifies a torch, or a profusion of 


long fair hair. There is an extraordinary similarity in 
Sir Thomas More’s description of her mother’s paroxysm. 
of anguish on hearing of the death of her sons, begin- 
ning ‘her fair hair she tare.’ (See Life of Elizabeth 
Woodville, vol. iii.) The quotation is from the Song of 
the Lady Bessy.” 

+ ‘‘ Edward IV. and George of Clareyice recriminated 
magical practices on each other; and Henry VII. 
averred their sister Margaret of Burgandy tormented 
him more by her sorceries than by all her political ca- 
bals. Nor was the house of Lancaster free from these 
follies: the dark prediction that a young king of En- 


legitimate order of succession, she was the right- 
ful sovereign of the realm ; and though she con- | 
descended to accept the crown matrimonial, 


her father, to assist her in the restoration of | 
her rights. At first Lord Stanley repulsed | 
her, declaring he could not break the oath he! noyance of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester; ‘but ful- 
had sworn to King Richard, observing more- | — in oe need mye owe 4 py tree Wr records 
; ‘ he circumstance), ‘by that wretch Richar' ‘-m 
—— "Elisabeth —— moe t “ This is the author of the narrative, who frequently 


| 
7¢ ieee , betrays himself as a principal actor in the scené by un- 
| nities ; but when he seemed quite inflexible, | consciously assuming the first person.” 


gland should be destroyed by one whose name began 
with the letter G, had been originally made for the an- 





* Forexample, who can make any use of the first re- 

tence in p, 29?—‘* Twelve strange prophecies. ‘Tracts, 

» British Museum.” Nobody could verify such a re- 
ference but the person who made it. 
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* Charcoals in chimneys there were cast, 
Candles on sticks were burning high ; 
She oped the wicket and let him in, 
Saying ‘ Welcome, lord, and knight so free.’ 
Arich chair was set for him, 
Another for that fair lady. 
They ate the spice,* and drank the wine, 
To their studyt+ then they went ; 
The lady then so fair and free, 
With rudd as red as rose in May, 
She kneeled down upon her knee.’ 
In this attitude Elizabeth commenced writing 
the letters dictated by Lord Stanley. Their 
contents are detailed by Brereton. He is too 
exact in all points of fact, as to the genealogy 
and individual particulars of the persons he 
named, to leave a single doubt that his metri- 
cal narrative was written from facts, and by a 
contemporary of Elizabeth of York; for care- 
less as he is in regard to the general history of 
his era, which, indeed, had assumed neither 
form nor shape in his life, he is wonderfully 
accurate in all the peculiarities of the costume 
and private history of his day; and the closer 
he is sifted, the more truthful does he seem 
in minute traits which must have been for- 
gotten had the work been written a century 
afterwards. The dictation of these letters 
proves this assertion; for he shews the odd 
expedients men in authority resorted to when 
they could neither read nor write, and there- 
fore had to depend wholly on the fidelity of a 
scrivener, on whose transcription they placed 
their seals as proof that the missive was to 
meet credence from the recipient party; and 
such person was often beset with doubts as to 
whether the engrossed scroll, which bore no 
identity of handwriting, was not a treacherous 
fiction sealed with a stolen signet. The expe- 
dients of the unlearned but sagacious noble in 
this dilemma are well worthy of attention: to 
convince his friends that these letters really 
were no forgery, he relates to each some par- 
ticular incident, only known between them- 
selves, and which no false scribe could invent. 
To his eldest son, for instance, he bade the 
princess ‘commend him, and charged him to 
remember, when they parted at Salford bridge, 
how hard he pulled his finger, till the first joint 
gave way, and he exclaimed with the pain.’ By 
such token Lord Stanley bade him ‘ credit this 
letter, and meet him ata conference in Lon- 
don, disguised like a Kendal merchant.’ Sir 
William Stanley was requested ‘ to come to the 
conference like a merchant of Beaumorris or 
Caernarvon, with a retinue of Welshmen who 
could speak no English.’ Sir John Savage, 
Stanley’s nephew, was summoned as a ‘Chester 
merchant.’ But of all, the letter to Gilbert 
Talbet, and the reminiscences Lord Stanley re- 
called to him, are the richest in costume and 
the peculiar features of the age. Lord Stanley 
thus directs the princess : 
‘Commend me to good Gilbert Talbot ; 
(A gentle squire forsooth is he); 
Once on a Friday, well I wot, 
King Richard called him traitor high, 
But Gilbert to his faichion prest 
A bold esquire forsooth is he), 
durst no serjeant him arrest, 
He is so perilous of his body. 
*In Tower Street] | met him then, | 
Going to Westminster Sanctuary | 
I lighted beside the horse | rode— } 


“Spiee means comfits; such, with cakes and sweet | 
, Was the evening repast in the middie ages. To 
children » sugar-plums and all sorts of bon bons 
ate called «pice in the north of England.” 
e fa, they began to consult or study the busi 
on whieh they were bent’ 
= squabble between the king and Talbot pro. | 
place at the Tower; and the brave squire 
inte Tower Street, meaning to take boat to 4 
Sanctuary, when Stanley met him, and pro 
him with money and « steed for bie Might aed 


The purse from my belt I gave him truly; 
I bade him ride down to the north-west,* 
And perchance he might live a knight to be. 
Wherefore, Lady Bessy, at my request, 
Pray him to come and speak with me.’ 
After the princess had written these despatches, 
and Lord Stanley had sealed them with his 
seal,t they agreed that Humphrey Brereton, 
who had always been true to King Edward l1V., 
should set out with the letters to the north- 
west of England. Lord Stanley and his man 
slept that night in Elizabeth’s suite of apart- 
ments; but she watched till dawning of day: 
‘ And Bessy waked all that night, 
There came no sleep within her eye. 
Soon in the morn as the day-spring, 
Up riseth the young Bessye, 
And maketh haste in her dressing— 
To Humphrey Brereton gone is she. 
And when she came to Humphrey's bower, 
With a small voice called she ; 
Humphrey answered that lady bright, 
Saying—‘ Who calleth here so early ?’ 
‘I am King Edward’s daughter right, 
The Countess Clere, young Bessy ; 
In all haste, with means and might, 
Thou must come to Lord Stanley.’ 
The lady ‘fair and sweet’ guided Humphrey 
to the bed-side of his master, who gave him 
directions for the safe delivery of six letters. 
Humphrey summoned Sir William, the brother 
of Lord Stanley, at Holt Castle, Lord Strange 
at Latham House, Edward and James Stanley 
from Manchester, with their cousin Sir John 
Savage. Lastly, he arrived at Sheffield Castle, 
with his missive for ‘Gilbert Talbot fair and 
free,’ whose reception of Elizabeth’s letter is 
highly characteristic : 
‘When he that letter looked upon, 
A loud laughter laughed he. 
‘ Fair fall that lord in his renown, 
To stir and rise beginneth he! 
Fair fall Bessy, that Countess Clere, 
That such counsel giveth truly ! 
Commend me to my nephew nigh of blood, 
The young Earl of Shrewsbury; 
Bid him not dread, or doubt of good, 
In the Tower of London if he be: 
I shall make London gate to tremble and quake, 
But my nephew rescued shall be. 
Commend me to that Countess clear, 
King Edward's child, young Bessye; 
Tell her I trust in Jesu, who hath no peer, 
To bring her her lovet from over the sea.” 
The iteration of the expression ‘ countess clear,’ 
which is applied by all her partisans to Eli- 
zabeth of York, certainly meant more than 
a descriptive epithet relative to her complex- 
ion, or why should the term ‘countess’ be al- 
ways annexed to it? In truth, the Lady Bessy 
was, by indubitable right, the moment her bro- 
thers were dead, the heiress of the mighty earl- 
dom of Clere, or Clare, as the representative of 
her ancestress Elizabeth de Burgh,§ the wife 
of Lionel second son of Edward III. The 
title of Duke of Clarence, which originally 
sprang from this inheritance, might be resumed 
by the crown; but the great earldom of Clere, 
or Clare, was a female fief, and devolved on 
Elizabeth ;— her partisans certainly meant to 
greet her as its rightful and legitimate owner, 
when they termed her ‘Countess Clere;’ for 





| warded by Menry VII 


however clear or bright she might be, that 


species of complexion by no means brought any 


rational connexion with the title of countess. 
When Brereton returned from his expedition, 
he found Lord Stanley walking with King Ri- 


* “ Stanley gave him the purse from the belt; it is in 
the strict costume of the era. Gilbert Talbot, the hero 
here described, greatly distinguished himself at Bos. 
worth. He was made knight banneret, and richly re 
and was one of the officers of 
Katharine of Arragon, who made him her ranger of 
Need wood Porest 

¢ “Such was the important use of the seal when let 
ters were written in one set hand by a eeribe 

| " Henry of Richmond 

} See memoir of Queen Philippa, vol, ui 


chard in the palace garden:* Stanley gave hin 
a sign of secrecy; and Humphrey declared ly. 
fore the king, that he had been taking a vacg, 
tion of recreation among his friends in Che. 
shire. After a coaxing and hypocritical speec) 
of Richard, regarding his affection for the ‘ poor 
commonalty,’ he went to his own apartments jy 
the palace. Brereton then obtained an inter. 
view of the princess, to whom he detailed the 
success of his expedition. Elizabeth receive) 
the intelligence with extraordinary gratitude, 
and agreed to meet her confederates in secre, 
council when they arrived from the north. The 
place of meeting was an old inn in the Londo 
suburbs, between Holborn and Islington; a 
eagle’s foot} was chalked on the door as the 
token of the place of meeting for the disguised 
gentlemen who came from Cheshire and Lan. 
cashire. Thither, according to our poet, the 
princess and Stanley repaired secretly by night, 
After Elizabeth had conferred with her allies, 
and satisfied herself that they would not mur. 
der Richmond, out of their Yorkist prejudices, 
if he trusted himself among the Stanley power, 
she agreed to send him a ring of betrothal, with 
a letter, informing him of the strength of tle 
party propitious to the union of York and Lan. 
caster. Humphrey Brereton undertook the 
dangerous task of carrying the despatches, 
He embarked at Liverpool, a port then litte 
known to the rest of England; but the ship. 
ping, and all other matters there, were at the 
command of the house of Stanley.” 

We have not space to pursue this interesting 
subject any further ; but we are glad to see Mis 
Strickland saying that, “in every page some 
curious coincidence with forgotten fact is to be 
found in Brereton’s works ;”’ because the esta- 
blishment of their authenticity, or rather truth, 
is a matter of great importance, and renders 
her own memoir of Elizabeth more valuable. 

The interesting life of Elizabeth is followed 
by the lives of that congeries of queens which 
belonged to her son Henry VIII.—Katharine 
of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anue 
of Cleves, and Katharine Howard. Respecting 
the latter two, the following is a curious re- 
velation :— 

“ Within sixteen months after Anne of Cleves 
had been compelled to resign the crown matt- 
monial of England, the fall of her fair successor 
took place. When the news reached Anne's 
quiet little court at Richmond, of the explosion 
which had filled the royal bowers of Hampton 
with confusion, and precipitated Queen Katha- 
rine from a throne to a prison, the excitement 
among the female portion of Anne’s household 
could not be restrained. The domestic troubles 
of the king were regarded by them as an imme- 
| diate visitation of retributive justice for the un- 
| founded aspersions he had cast upon their vir- 
| tuous mistress: the feelings of some of these 
| ladies carried them so far beyond the bounds 
| of prudence, that two of them, Jane Natsey 
and Elizabeth Basset, were summoned before 
the council, and committed to prison, for hav- 
ing said, ‘ What! is God working his own work 
to make the Lady Anne of Cleves queen again!’ 
Jane Ratsey added many praises of the Lady 
Anne, with disqualifying remarks on Queen 
Katharine, and said, ‘it was impossible that se 
sweet a queen as Lady Anne could be utterly 
put down ;’ to which Elizabeth Basset rejoimes, 
*What a man the king is! How many wives 
will he have?’ The ladies were very sternly 





} 


* “ Cotton garden was one of the pleasances, oF © 
dens, of Westminster Palace 

t " The eagle's fot seems to have 
pass signal among the retainers of Stanley tf wee 
rived from their erest.” 
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questioned by the council, as to their motives 
in presuming to utter such audacious com- 
ments on the matrimonial affairs of the sove- 
reign. On which Elizabeth Basset, being greatly 
alarmed, endeavoured to excuse herself by say- 
ing she was so greatly astounded at the tidings 
of Queen Katharine’s naughty behaviour, that 
she must have lost her senses when she per- 
mitted herself to give utterance to the treason- 
able words, ‘ What a man the king is! How many 
more wives will he have?’ ‘Two days after, a 
more serious matter connected with Anne was 
brought before the council; for it was confi- 
dently reported that she had been brought to 
bed of a ‘ faire boye,’ of which the king was the 
father; but that she had neither apprised him 
or his cabinet of the fact. This rumour threw both 
Henry and his council into great perplexity, 
especially as the capricious monarch had ho- 
noured his discarded consort with several pri- 
vate visits at her palace of Richmond; and it 
is moreover evident, that Anne had actually 
passed some days at the royal residence at 
Hampton Court as the guest of Henry and his 
young queen, which seemed to give a colour to 
the tale. Henry expressed himself as highly 
displeased with the ladies and officers of state 
at Richmond, for not having apprised him of 
the supposed situation of the ex-queen. The 
affair came to nothing, and proved to be an un- 
founded scandal, which originated in some im- 
pertinent busy-body’s comment on an illness 
that confined poor Anne to her bed at this mo- 
mentous period, The said scandal was traced 
by the council, from one inveterate gossip to 
another, through no less than six persons, as 
we learn from the following minute of their pro- 
ceedings, forming a curious interlude in the exa- 
minations touching Henry’s other queen, Kath- 
arine Howard. ‘We examined also, partly before 
dinner and partly after, a new matter, being a 
report that the Lady Anne of Cleves should 
be delivered of a fair boy, and whose should 
it be but the king’s majesty, which is a most 
abominable slander, and for this time necessary 
tobe met withal. This matter was told to Ta- 
verner of the Signet more than a fortnight ago, 
both by his mother-in-law, Lambert's wife the 
goldsmith, and by Taverner’s own wife, who 
saith she heard it of Lilgrave’s wife, and Lam- 
bert's wife heard it also of the old Lady Carew. 
Taverner kept it (concealed it), but they (the 
women), with others, have made it common mat- 
ter of talk, Taverner never revealed it till 
Sunday night, at which time he told it to Dr. 
Cox, to be further declared if he thought good, 
who immediately disclosed it to me the lord 
privy seal. We have committed Taverner to 
the custody of me the bishop of Winchester; 
likewise Lambert’s wife (who seemeth to have 
been a dunce in it) to Mr. the chancellor of the 
argumentations.’ Absurd as the report was, it 
made a wonderful impression on the mind of 
the king, who occupied a ludicrous position in 
the eyes of Europe, as the husband of two living 
wives, who were both the subjects of a delicate 
investigation at the same moment. The atten- 
tion of the privy council was distracted between 
the evidences on the respective charges against 
the rival queens for nearly a fortnight; a fact 
that has never been named in history. How 
obstinate Henry's suspicions of his ill-treated 
Flemish consort were, may be seen by the fol 

lowing order to his council: —‘ His majesty 
thinketh it requisite to have it groundly (tho- 
roughly) examined, and further ordered by 
your divcretions, as the manner of the « ine 
requireth, to inquire diligently whether the 
sand of Cleves hath had 
child mit te beetted 


\nne indeed any 


or ne reported : tor 


his majesty hath been informed that it is so 
indeed, in which part his majesty imputeth a 
great default in her officers for not advising 
his highness thereof, if it be true. Not doubting 
but your lordships will groundly examine the 
same, and finding out the truth of the whole mat- 
ter, will advise his majesty thereofaccordingly.’ 
Dorothy Winfield, one of the Lady Anne’s bed- 
chamber women, and the officers of her house- 
hold, were subjected to a strict examination 
before the council ; and it was not till the 30th 
of December that they came to the decision, 
that Frances Lilgrave, widow, having slandered 
the Lady Anne of Cleves, and touched also the 
king’s person, she affirming to have heard the 
report of others, whom she refused to name, 
should be for her punishment committed to the 
Tower, and Richard Taverner, clerk of the sig- 
net, also for concealing the same. No sooner 
was Anne cleared from this imputation than a 
great effort was made by her brother and the 
protestant party to effect a re-union between 
her and the king. The Duke of Cleves evi- 
dently imagined the disgrace of the new queen 
was neither more nor less than the first move 
of the king and his ministers towards a recon- 
ciliation with Anne. The duke’s ambassadors 
opened the business to the Earl of Southampton, 
to whom Osliger also wrote a pressing letter, 
urging the expediency of such a measure. 
Southampton communicated the particulars to 
the king of his interview with the ambassadors 
on the subject, and enclosed Osliger’s letter ; 
but was certainly too well aware of Henry’s 
opinion of the lady to venture to second the 
representations of the court of Cleves. The 
next attempt was made by the ambassadors on 
Cranmer, which is thus related by him in the 
following curious letter to the king:— 

‘ It may please your majesty to be advertised, 
that yesterday the ambassador of Cleve came 
to my house at Lambeth, and delivered to me 
letters from Osliger, vice-chancellor to the Duke 
of Cleve, the purport whereof is nothing else, 
but to commend to me the cause of the Lady 
Anne of Cleve, which, though he trusted | 
should do of myself, yet he saith the occasion 
is such that he will not put spurs to a horse 
‘which runneth of his own courage. When I had 
read the letter, and considered that no cause 
was expressed specially, but only in general, 
that I should have commended the cause of the 
Lady Anne of Cleve,—after some demur the 
ambassador came to the point, and plainly 
asked me to effect the reconciliation. Where- 
unto I answered, that I thought it not a little 
strange that Osliger should think it meet for 
me to move a reconciliation of that matrimony 
of the which I, as much as any other person, 
knew mest just causes of divorce. (Cranmer 
then declared he could take no steps in the 
matter, unless the king should command him. 
* But,’ continued he, ‘ [ shall signify the same 
to his highness, and thereupon you shall have 
an answer.’) Now what shall be your majesty’s 
pleasure that I shall do, whether to make a 
general answer to Osliger by writing, or that I 
shall make a certain answer in this point to the 
ambassador by mouth? I most humbly beseech 
your majesty that | may be advertised, and ac- 
cording thereto | shall order myself, by the 
grace of God, whom | beseech daily to have 
your majesty evermore in his protection and 
governance. From my manor of Lambeth, this 
Tuesday, the 15th of January.—Your grace's 
most bounden chaplain and bedesman, T. Can- 
rUARIEN,’ 

Cranmer, warned by the fate of Cromwell, 





ventured not to urge the king to put hie head a 


second time inte the yoke with bie discarded 


consort, and the negotiation came to nothing, 
Perhaps Anne was herself unwilling to risk 
her life, by entering again into the perilous 
thraldom from which she had been once re- 
leased. The tragic fate of her fair young rival 
must have taught her to rejoice that she had 
saved her own head by resigning a crown with- 
out a struggle.” 

With this we can most cordially recommend 
the continuation of Miss Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens” 
to the same high degree of popular favour which 
has justly attended the preceding volumes. 


The Prisoners of Australia: a Narrative. By 
the Author of “ Miriam,” “ Influence,” &c. 
Pp. 191. Hatchard and Son. 

THis is an extraordinary account of what Wo- 

man can do when she believes herself to be 

engaged in works of charity and mercy. We 
are not going to examine the question of the 
disgusting evils and shocks to which such pur- 
suits expose her, and how far they are fitting 
for the sex to encounter. We are content, in 
this brief notice, to look to the spirit which 
must influence her conduct, and to defer to the 

Christian zeal which must animate her to en- 

dure the toils, dangers, and revolting scenes, 

which are inseparable from her undertakings. 

If the good is to be achieved, some human 

being must undergo these sufferings in order 

to achieve it; and, like the Sisters of Mercy in 

Roman Catholic countries, it is not dishonour- 

able to our Protestant land and faith that they 

can shew their bands of females anxiously de- 
voted to similar labours in the cause of bene- 
volence, morals, and religion. 

The writer, connected in feelings, and inti- 
macy we believe, with Mrs. Fry, the lady 
mayoress, and other philanthropists of the same 
sex, made a voyage to Australia, under their 
auspices, to carry out among the exiles there 
some of the beneficial reforms which had been 
begun amongst them when prisoners in the 
gaols of England. 

“ Having (she says) been commissioned 
by Mrs. Fry to investigate the state of the 
female prisoners at Paramatta, I sought an 
interview with the governor of the colony, 
anxious to take no step of personal inter- 
ference unauthorised by his permission. I met 
with a most courteous reception from his ex- 
cellency, who not only gave me carte blanche 
to visit the factory when, and as often as I 
pleased, but also kindly assured me of his 
cordial co-operation and assistance in the for- 
mation of a ladies’ visiting committee, similar 
to that of the ‘ British Ladies’ Society in Eng- 
land for the reformation of female prisoners,’ 
if a sufficient number could be found in Sydney 
and Paramatta willing to unite in such a cause, 
General report, however, gave me small en- 
couragement to hope for success in such a pro- 
posal, or to go forth myself into scenes which 
others had found fraught with insult and dis- 
appointment; and I was even told by some, 
not friendly to my mission, that they were 
scenes such as no temale of education or de- 
licacy could with propriety encounter. But 
one, whose name will ever be recorded as 
doing honour both te her country and to her 
sex, has proved in her own experience, that 
where woman will plead with woman upon the 
broad ground of Christian charity and virtue ; 
go forth to the betrayed, not to condemn, but 
to persuade ; to soothe, and not to irritate, 
the most iniquitous will scarcely fail to respect 
such sympathy, even should it win nothin 
beyond it | therefore reseived, if possibl 








notwithstanding all apparent obstacles, to es 
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cute my commission; not, as was in one in- 
stance uncautiously said, to take upon myself 
an office which no other lady there would ven- 
ture to attempt, but simply, being pledged to 
report a faithful statement to those who had 
requested it, I felt bound by that promise per- 
sonally to investigate the object of Mrs. Fry’s 
solicitude. My motive was at least a pure one; 
for nothing offered in the undertaking either of 
advantage or credit, and I was not unconscious 
of my own insufficiency to effect any thing like 
a reform; it was only matter of regret to me 
that those who might have been more influen- 
tial, and far more competent, shrank from the 
proposed measures to accomplish it.” 

After her first visit she records its effects :— 

“From what I had heard of the factory, 1 
was surprised as well as thankful in having 
been so well received and so patiently heard; 
and am persuaded that if some of the ladies in 
Paramatta would unite in a visiting committee, 
similar to that formed in London and other 
towns of England, much good might be done, if 
only in softening the irritated feelings of those 
unfortunate females; and we might look for a 
yet further blessing in means used for their 
welfare. The difficulties of such an undertak- 


ing are in Australia, however, doubtless great, 


and such as in England can be only faintly 
imagined. Be that as it may, it is evident that 
were the prisoners reproved and warned with 
mildness and kind persuasion, they would re- 
ceive instruction, and patiently bear with those 
who manifest an interest in their melancholy 
situation. I can only speak from my own ex- 
perience, and my testimony is not exaggerated, 
that although really hemmed in by a crowd of 
nearly three hundred women of the most aban- 
doned characters, I heard not one word which 
could offend the most refined or delicate mind; 
so far from it, fallen as they were in sin and 
shame, still many an ear was open to the voice 
of the Gospel, and many a heart responded to 
the sympathy of a Saviour's love. I stood 
alone among them all, with no defence against 
insult but that which the Bible afforded me; 
yet during an interview of two hours the only 
language which I heard was that of blessing, 
the only sounds which fell as murmurs round 
me were those of bitter weeping, although I 
said many things which human nature, even in 
its best state, feels hard to bear. I grant that 
all this may have been called forth merely bya 
temporary excitement, which the very novelty 
of my visit,—fraught too as it was with power- 
ful associations of home and happier days,— 
was calculated to induce; but whatever the 
cause of those awakened feelings, it proved 
them capable of impression; and who shall say 
that such impression will in all cases die with- 
out fruit?” 

Who indeed? But fruitful or fruitless, there 
cannot be a doubt as to the virtue of the endea- 
vour; for if we do not sow, we cannot expect to 
reap. We are given to understand that some 
of the evils existing at the period of this mis- 
sion have since been remedied to a certain ex- 
tent; but still enow remain to demand speedy 
and effectual reformation. Some of the features 
of the time are thus described :— 

The convicts “ were indiscriminately allotted 
to the service of the settlers and other members 
of the colony; in some cases, indeed, to mas- 
ters who conscientiously provided for them every 
means of reformation ; but such masters were 
compafatively few. The greater proportion, it 
was well ascertained, made no provision what- 
ever for the religious instruction of their un- 
fortunate servants, who were in such situations 
exposed to every temptation of evil; and, so 





circumstanced, must soon altogether lose the 
feeble spark of latent shame, which had pro- 
mised better things, because all around and 
about them were levelled to the same dreadful 
condition of living without God in the world. 
Then, to what were those exposed who, on their 
arrival at Sydney, were not immediately as- 
signed? Their only refuge was the factory of 
Paramatta, which is also the receptacle of more 
aggravated offenders. It is true there was a 
subdivision of its inmates; but the factory did 
not admit of such a separation of classes as 
could prevent the fatal admixture of the more 
venial with the most iniquitous; so that the 
bad soon became worse, and the most depraved 
held sway over the trembling novice in crime. 
Here I am tempted to quote one instance (from 
many similar) in proof of this assertion, that of 
a young woman in the first class, one of the re- 
cently arrived convicts not yet assigned. Her 
countenance and quiet demeanour peculiarly 
attracted my attention, as manifesting a more 
subdued and sorrowful spirit than was evident 
in the generality of her companions. In reply 
to my expressions of regret to see one so young, 
and apparently respectable, in such a situation, 
she answered, tears filling her eyes, ‘Oh! I did 
wish to do better, but it’s no use here; and 
though I have seen a deal of wickedness, I have 
never been where there is so much badness as 
there is in this place, and nobody takes account 
of it.?, She then added, that when she left New- 
gate she sincerely desired to lead a new life; 
she. had heard more of God, and of the dreadful 
consequences of sin, than she had ever before 
known; and she blessed Mrs. Fry and the ladies 
who had led her to hope for mercy through the 
Saviour; that when she entered the factory, she 
thought of these things, and resolved to read 
her Bible, and to pray as the ladies had charged 
her to do; but the blessed book was torn from 
her hands, she was scorned and insulted, and 
left in no peace at all, until she ‘ gave over be- 
ing sorry.’ Upon inquiry, I found that she was 
by no means a solitary instance of such treat- 
ment; nor could I learn that any measures 
were taken to prevent this cruel tyranny of the 
depraved over the penitent. Another promi- 
nent evil, and doubtless the very source of many 
others, was the want of occupation for the pri- 
soners throughout the factory, none whatever 
being provided beyond the mere household work 
of the institution, which could of course employ 
but a small proportion of its inmates, and that 
for only a very brief part of each day. Here I 
would ask, where is the mind, even among the 
morally virtuous, which could stand against the 
complicated evils of total idleness ?—and that, 
too, hedged round by such examples of blas- 
phemy and vice as must wholly eradicate every 
feeling of shame and self-respect? Neverthe- 
less, such a state rendered the factory of course 
a place rather of preference than punishment to 
the ill-disposed ; so much so, that several in each 
class told me, in excuse for being there, that it 
was their own choice; that they had committed 
offence in service on purpose to be sent away; 
nor had they a wish to leave the factory, if they 
must go back to service again, where they were 
‘ treated like dogs, and worked like horses.’ To 
what could such a system tend, but to create 
dissatisfaction against employers, and encou- 
rage a spirit of defiance and idleness? In the 
factory they were well fed, well clothed, and 
comfortably lodged, with little or nothing to do, 
leaving wickedness to prey upon itself; and go- 
ing forth from such a den of infamy, with all the 
uncontrolled habits of a sinful life, can we feel 
surprised at the complaints prevalent through- 


vants? But to what can this be traced, if no 
to the very system itself, which provided so little 
for the reformation of these convicts, who were 
indiscriminately thrown into service, not only 
wholly unprepared to fulfil its duties, but with 
every temptation to rebel against them. * * + 

“And here (a few pages on, continues the 
writer) we are tempted to refer to one appal- 
ling feature of the system in operation at the 
time of which I speak—the abhorrent priyj. 
lege granted to convict-labourers, if with coy. 
sent of their employers, to go to the factory, 
as if to a slave-market, for a wife, to choose 
from among the abject inmates of that prison 
of iniquity the most sacred of human ties! 
Alas! how fallen must that woman be, who 
could thus bind herself for life to the destiny 
of a man whom before that hour she may pro. 
bably have never seen; and who, from his 
very situation as a convict, must have forfeited 
allclaim to woman’s respect! What, then, must 
be the result of a union so fearfully unprinci- 
pled in its motive? Is this a measure calcu. 
lated to reclaim the fallen mind, which must 
sink irretrievably lower by the very consent. 
ing to a compact so insulting to every virtuous 
feeling, so incompatible with the principles of 
Christian reform? To effect such reformation, 
should we not rather strenuously aim to re. 
store the self-respect which sin has blighted? 
and with this in view, punishment should surely 
be devoid of all that can even remotely de- 
grade, or it will tend to harden and confirm 
those baser passions which we would fain sub. 
due and eradicate.” 

There seems to be some error in this esti- 
mate of feelings. The writer, when she talks 
of forfeiting the claim to “ woman's respect,” 
forgets that the woman is convict also, and her 
ideas are not to be measured by those of a vir- 
tuous female. But, as we have set out by de- 
clining all controversial opinions which might 
be raised on the perusal of a volume like this, 
we shall adhere to our principle; and once 
more offering our sincere and honest tribute of 
praise to the motives of our countrywomen en- 
gaged in'such charitable designs, and to their 
unremitting exertions in the cause, be content 
to recommend the Narrative as a very interest- 
ing exposition of their doings, of the nature oi 
the ills they are so zealous in alleviating, of 
the state of our home-prisons and _ prisoners 
and transported criminals’ convict-colonies, and 
of the beneficial results and future prospects of 
their labours, 





The Chronicles of England: a Metrical History, 
By George Raymond. Pp. 274. London, 
W. Smith. 

A BEAUTIFULLY engraved portrait of Queen 

Elizabeth—her dress at least, all eyes and ears, 

not forgetting the serpent-sleeve—from the 

Marquess of Salisbury’s curious picture by Zuc- 

chero, is the frontispiece to this volume; and 

a woodcut of the famous Scottish coronation- 

stone of Scone, forms its appropriate title-page 

vignette. To the verse itself there is an in- 
troduction declaratory of the writer’s purpose, 
and removing his performance (even if its na- 
ture did nat do so) from the test of criticism 
as applicable to poetry. It is simply metrical 
rhythm, adopted for the sake of assisting the 
memory ; and the leading events touched upon 
are not so much a complete history, as an in- 
dex to recall the events, and the circumstances 
connected with them, which have been pre- 
viously acquired from the regular and volumin- 
ous sources. The apology is neatly expressed, 
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“No fact,” says Mr. Raymond, “ in the 
world is better known than that metre, or 
rhythmical construction, is that form of lan- 
guage which is the first beloved of memory in 
its dawn, and the latest which attends it in its 
journey to decline. It is the earliest shoot, 
and of the longest duration; and there is 
scarcely any intellect so ungenial but will 
offer some corner to the hardy vegetation of 
song. Take, for example, the bulk of that 
which the memory has retained of school-day 
associations, and verse will be the ally whose 
intimacy has encountered the least interrup- 
tion; and less, in all probability, in conse- 
quence of its quality than its form. Nay, 
matter of a higher quality may unfortunately 
have been long forgotten, while the versifica- 
tion of inferior subjects is accurately retained. 
Like bearded grass, it has crept up the sleeve 
of fancy, whence no power can dislodge it; it 
has attained its place with but little solicita- 
tion, and holds it with obstinacy: indeed, such 
is the nature of metrical language, that com- 
mon experience proves to us the memory is 
frequently found in the possession of matter of 
this description, which it can trace to no date, 
no effort in acquisition, and almost appearing 
of spontaneous existence.” 

Proceeding to explain the object in view, 
Mr. R. continues: 

“Short as the present sketch is, the endeavour 
has still been to render it entire and connected. 
It will be found a chronicle in miniature, rather 
than a larger history in broken and dismem- 
bered parts; for the writer begs also indul- 
gence to his plan (as hinted in the commence- 
ment) in favour of a mass of persons, who 
even in this reading age must yet be beguiled 
into whatever knowledge they may possess, 
from a natural repugnance they have to any 
thing like mental exertion; for there are 
some to whom the stream of letters is but a 
nauseous draught at best, to whose palate it is 
therefore necessary either to qualify its flavour 
or reduce its strength. To such, an entire 
history, however slender, is indispensable ; 
something more than a versified ‘index’ of 
events (which to those better informed would 
be useless), as all natural connexion would be 
wanting. The observation made by Dr. John- 
sonon the first appearance of the Tatler and 
Spectator papers is here ventured, as the opi- 
nion may not be inapplicable to the immediate 
inquiry, namely, that nothing is more useful 
(that is, to some people) than short tracts, by 
which study imperceptibly is pursued by the 
channels of amusement, and for which the busy 
may find time and the idle patience.” 

And further— 

“ An attempt has also been made, whenever 
fit occasions have offered, to raise the language 
somewhat above the common-place of laboured 
verse, ever keeping in mind fidelity in narra- 
tive. No incident which might well have been 
omitted has been retained merely for the op- 
portunity it afforded ‘to build the lofty rhyme ;’ 
nor, on the other hand, have events been slight- 
ed owing to the difficulty which may have arisen 
of throwing them into metre. As to poetic ima- 
gery, the writer is quite aware that any effort 
of that nature would not only be foreign to his 
Purpose, but prejudicial to it; and as this is 
at least a vice into which he feels there is little 
danger of his falling, any vindication on that 
head would be altogether unnecessary. It must 
likewise be noticed, that many historic facts 
will occur of such peculiar kind as not only to 
exclude any attempt at poetical indulgence, but 
which in their prosaic nature almost demand 
certain words, and these only, for their faithful 
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expression. In committing the fibre of a ma- 
terial so raw to the metrical loom, a coarse tis- 
sue must necessarily be worked out—coarse 
but genuine—a greater regard having been 
paid to its durability than its appearance. In 
fact, the inextricable position of prosaic lines 
and heavy versification will occur, to which the 
writer trusts he may have the credit for sub- 
mitting, as much for propriety’s sake as from 
his own inability to become poetical.” 

The last paragraph gives the true character 
of the composition. It is utterly impossible to 
raise a work of the kind into any poetical 
height; and the old song is a good exponent 
of the practical belonging to the theme: 

‘‘The Romans in England once did sway, 

After them the Saxons led the way ; 
They tugg’d with the Danes till the overthrow 
Which both of them got from the Norman bow.” 
And then the chorus: 
‘‘ But Barring all pother ’bout one or the other, 
They were all of them kings in their turn.” 

Still, aiming at usefulness through a standard 
which cannot be lifted high, there is consider- 
able skill and labour requisite for the proper 
execution of a design like the present. The 
choice of facts, the decision what to retain and 
what to pass over, the expression and the con- 
nexion of the whole, independently of the 
annotations, are difficulties which it requires 
much judgment to overcome. In our opinion 
Mr. Raymond has succeeded; and the only 
drawback we are called on to notice is an occa- 
sional absence of a completion of the sense. 
The line ends rather with a suggestion than 
with a full description; and the reader, to under- 
stand the hint, must be better acquainted with 
the history than ought, perhaps, to be expected 
when endeavouring to derive sufficient infor- 
mation from even an elementary or mnemonic 
instructor. From versification of this order it 
would be absurd to make farther extracts than 
merely to exhibit the writer’s style and manner; 
and this we do by the Sortes Raymondianz. 

“ Born of Matilda and Plantagenet,® 

On Second Henryt England’s hope was set. 

Heir by his sire to Anjou and Touraine, 

But through his mother, the far wealthier gain 

Of seven departments; and to these unites 

The fertile Brittany, his Gallic rights ; 

Nor mightier reign’d within the Christian ring 

Than Henry Plantagenet the king! 

By him the people wider rights acquir’d, 

Whereat the proud, licentious clergy fired.§ 

To curb the craft by which he was oppress’d, 

The Chancellor 4 Becket he possess’d 





* “ Count of Anjou, named Plante de genet, from 
wearing in his helmet a bunch of flowering b/oom.+ 
The marriage, being contracted without the consent of 
the estates of England and Normandy, had afforded 
Stephen a pretext to usurpation.”—W. of Malmsb. 

T “ 1154—Henry I1.—1189. Queen: Eleanor, heir of 
William Duke of Aquitaine. Children: William, died 
1156; Henry, died without issue; Richard, succeeded 
his father; Geoffrey, married Constance, heir to the 
Duke of Brittany—died, leaving a son, Arthur; Philip, 
died young ; John, succeeded his brother Richard; Ma- 
tilda, Eleanor, and Joan; two sons by Rosamond.” 

“* As a proof of the licentious lives of the clergy, it 
is related that the monks and prior of St. Swithin threw 
themselves prostrate before the king, and complained 
that the Bishop of Winchester had cut off three meals 
* How many has he left?’ asked the king. 
‘Ten,’ replied the disconsolate monks. ‘I myself,’ 
said Henry, ‘ have but three, and I enjoin the bishop to 
reduce you to the like number.’ The king then caused 
to be framed the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, of 
which the most important were, ‘ that ecclesiastics 
should submit in all criminal cases to the decision of 
civil tribunals; that no vassal of the crown should be 
excommunicated without the royal consent; that no 
one, and especially no prelate, should leave the king- 
dom for the purpose of appealing to the pope without 
permission of the king; and that all matters relative to 
the property of the church should be determined in the 
royal courts,’” 





+ By an awkward printer’s error instead of broom.— 
Ed. L, G. 





With the archbishop’s see. Unmindful soon 
Of Christian meekness and this double boon, 
A’Becket openly the king defies, 
Uniting with his ghostly enemies; 
And though success attended Henry’s hope 
To shame the traitor, he incens’d the pope ; 
Coere’d herein t’ endure the prelate’s yoke, 
And the expatriate Becket to revoke. 

Now more inflated, by his power regain’d, 
Nor law nor loyalty the priest restrain’d. 
Fired by the sight, th’ adherents of the king 
Consort to free him from the festering sting; 
Becket they sought, and, with avenging blade, 
Dead at the altar’s base the churchman laid.* 
But Henry was from imputation freed 
Of guilty maintenance in such a deed, 
To whom the pope his condonation gave, 
Thus closely holding him the church’s slave; 
Whilst Becket’s insolence found grace at Rome, 
And scourg’d was Henry at the prelate’s tomb.” 


Of Henry VIII. we read (and it might serve 
as a supplement to our review of Miss Strick- 
land’s Queens) :— 

‘‘ Henry takes now in wedlock Catherine Parr, 

His sixth yoke, widow of Lord Latimer, 

Who, though affected to the Lutheran side, 

Retain’d the king’s protection till he died. 

Leith in his late hostilities he won, 

And gain’d the French possession of Boulogne. 

Of falsely sentenc’d, Surry was the last 

Who trod the scaffold in the bloodshed past ; 

The last and brightest in the suffering throng. 

Accomplish’d Howard,+ prince of early song !” 


In the conclusion Mr. Raymond gets free 
from the trammels which generally enforce 
him to more prosaic versification and some 
bad rhymes (which we forbear from specifying 
and commenting upon, in consideration of the 
nature of the work) ; and it is but justice to his 
talents to quote a short example from this por- 
tion of his task : 


‘Thus in our record have we nearly ran 

Through half the era of the Christian span ; 
Attested kings and kingdoms in their range— 
Dearth in the proudest, in the happiest change ; 
Have watch’d their rise, the progress, and the wane— 
The ‘ imperial’ trodden, and th’ ‘ eternal’ vain : 
Vain for that cause which still shall overthrow 
Systems to come, as those already low; 
Till it be felt, and own’d, and understood, 
The ‘ social contract’ is the common good. 

For mark how little of the labour spent, 
Of sunder’d hearts and best affections rent, 
Of battle, spoliation, insult, chains, 
Protracted agony, devised pains— 





® “This act was in consequence of certain words 
uttered by the king, which, according to M. Berington, 
appear to have been these: Is there not one of the crew 
of lazy, cowardly knights whom I maintain that will 
rid me of this turbulent priest, who came to court but the 
other day on a lame horse, with nothing but his wallet?” 

An Epitaph. 
Quis moritur? Presul. Cur? Pro grege. Qualiter? Ense. 
Quando? Natali. Quis locus? Ara Dei. 
He was killed on his birthday. 

*‘ Lord Lyttelton, by the varied colours in which he 
paints the character of Becket, has left it a doubt whe- 
ther we admire the able statesman or detest the insolent 
prelate. Lyttelton quotes the following from J, of Salis- 
bury :— 

* Querendus regni tibi cancellarius Angli 

Primus, solicité mente, petendus erit, 
Hic est qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Et mandata pii principis equa facit. 
Si quid obest populo, vel moribus est inimicum, 
Quicquid id est, per eum desinit esse novens.’ 
Granger says: ‘ Forty-eight years after his decease a 
controversy was started amongst the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, whether he was saved or damned; and in the 
reign of Henry VIII. he was cited to appear in court, 
and tried and condemned as a traitor.’” 

+ ‘Of Henry, Fuller remarks: ‘ All the virtues and 
vices of his predecessors may seem in him fully repre- 
sented, both to their kind and degree—learning, wisdom, 
valour, magnificence, cruelty, avarice, fury, lust ;—fol- 
lowing his pleasures whilst he was young, and making 
them come to him when he was old: 

Three Kates, two Nans, and one dear Jane I wedded ; 

One Spanish, one Dutch, and four English wives! 

From two I was divore’d, two I beheaded, 

One died in childbed, and one me survives,’ 
It is reported that Lord Dorset ventured to tell Henry, 
in his latter days, that ‘no man could be truly merry 
who had above one wife in his chamber, one friend in 
his bosom, and one faith in his heart.’” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 





How little spent of that appalling price, 

But still to fasten bigotry and vice! 

How little pledged, since strife with strife began, 

To benefit the family of man! 

How much to flatter fierce, unhallow’d sway, 

Or gild the despot for a single day ! 

Such yet hath glory been—false glory, such! 

But the true orb corruption ne’er shall touch : 

That most ethereal, which is yet to rise 

In new effulgence o’er our moral skies ; 

High above time, or perishable worth— 

The promis’d dynasty of peace on earth!” 

To conclude: the students of history will 
find this book a valuable companion—an excel- 
lent Laputan flapper. 





The Castles and Abbeys of England. By W. 
Beattie, M.D., author of ‘“ Switzerland,” 
“ Scotland,” “ The Waldenses,” &c. &c. 
Parts I. II. III. Pp. 120. London, Mor- 
timer and Haselden. 
WueEn the first Part of this work appeared, we 
spoke of it as ‘‘a very handsome commence- 
ment of what we must thence expect will bea 
beautiful and interesting work;” and apologis- 
ing for not going farther at the time, we added 
that “a glance over it is sufficient to convince 
us of its superior merits both in literature and 
art.” (See Lit. Gaz. No. 1307, p. 100.) 
Humbly conceiving that no reviewer, hew- 
ever prescient, can be able to form a just esti- 
mate of a large work from the sight of a few | 
pages, and having no private or particular mo- | 
tives for desiring to blight and injure the fair | 
hopes of an author upon such slender grounds, 
it has ever been our course to afford this sort 
of welcome to the commencement of new under- 
takings, and especially if they were of such 
considerable importance as the publication of 
Dr. Beattie. Having now three Parts of the 
Castles and Abbeys of England before us, and 
having no previous author or publisher to 
favour by attempting to damage them, and thus 
impair the success of what are to follow, we are 
free to state that the impression made upon us 
by the cursory inspection of the first Part is 
more than confirmed by its careful examination, 
and by the same pains extended to its succes- 
sors. 
In respect to art, the embellist ments are of 
a high order. Upon them several of our best 
draughtsmen and engravers have exercised their 
utmost skill, and with excellent effects. Arun- 
del Castle, St. Alban’s Abbey, and Eltham Pa- 
lace, are the chief features; but portraits, the 
representation of ceremonies, pieces of archi- 
tecture—such as gateways, interiors, &c., views 
of rural scenery, spirited groups of ancient 
figures, heraldic emblems and arms, painted 
glass windows and other appropriate subjects, 
abound throughout, and adorn almost every 
page. There are no fewer than seventy of these 
executed in capital style by Allom, Sargent, 
Prior, Ardier, Herman, and Dr. Beattie him- 
self, and as well engraved by Archer, Adlard, 
Evans, Jackson, Whimper, Gray, and others, in 
their various styles, as demanded by the sub- 
jects. We may truly observe, therefore, that in 
this respect the publication amply redeems the 
promise of encouragement to the arts declared 
in the prospectus; and presents the public, in a 
manner laudably worthy of the expectation held 
out, “‘engravings of whatever is most inter- 
esting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or 
decorations of each subject ;—and illustrated | 
with vignette specimens of the abbeys, cathe- | 
drals, chapels, tombs, altars, halls, courts, gal- 
leries, armouries, portraits and medallions; 
sculptures, arches, gateways, antique furniture 
and inscriptions ; statues and fragments of art; 
festive, military, and rural scenes ; battle-fields, 





banquet-halls, national sports and athleticgames; 


and whatever illustrates most forcibly the minds, 
habits, and pursuits of our baronial ancestors.’’ 

Finding the department of art thus fulfilling 
all that was proposed, or could be desired in 
such a production, we turn to its literature, 
and are equally satisfied with Dr. Beattie’s la- 
bours. He appears to us to have gone tho- 
roughly into the necessary inquiries which his 
work demanded—a work, be it observed, which 
must, from its very essence, be almost entirely 
a compilation from ancient authorities. To 
consult these, to compare one with another, to 
select the most interesting and feasible, and to 
combine the materials so furnished into an in- 
structive and amusing whole, was the sole bu- 
siness in which the author could properly and 
usefully engage. To reconcile conflicting state- 
ments, or ascertain the precise dates of legends 
or traditions by elaborate discussion, would be 
the task of a minute antiquary; but this is not 
a performance of the kind—it is a popular 
view of such matters, and not an antiquarian 
treatise. Dr. Beattie has not, indeed, neglected 
chronology, nor fallen into errors about well- 
ascertained facts; but he has not overlaid his 
work with Dryasdust commentaries and opi- 
nions. He has made it what he said he wished to 
make it, a highly ornamented and well-written 
account of our ancient structures, which con- 
nect themselves with every interesting memory 
of our national existence in times long since 
passed away. 

The castle of Arundel occupies the foremost 
place and seventy-eight of the pages; and its 
many curious records have been diligently got 
together from Holinshed, Camden, Chalmers, 
Broughton, Speed, Froissart, Monstrelet, Graf: 
ton, Montfaucon, the Domesday - Book, and 
other ancient sources, which Dr. B. has con- 
sulted; and also from the more recent JJistory 
of Arundel, by the Rev. Mr. Tierney (who, of 
course, sought his materials from the same 
quarters), and to whom, besides quoting him 
very many times at the bottom of his text, the 
Dr. pays a handsome compliment in the text 
itself, at p. 41, where he speaks of his work as 
“Mr. Tierney’s elaborate History of Arundel, 
to which we have so often referred in the pre- 
ceding pages.” This able local history, by 
the by, is in two volumes folio, and does infi- 
nite credit to the industry and research of its 
author. These open, repeated, and handsome 
acknowledgments ought to have protected Dr. 
Beattie from mercenary and spiteful criticism ; 
but so long as interest and malevolence can be 
paraded for independence, we may expect the 
eyes of the public to be dusted with such pitiful 
and ignoble pretences to that sterling and noble 
principle! Leaving such paltry and unjust 
measures to be reconciled with the venom of 
their concoction, we shall rest satisfied that we 
have justified the early opinion we offered upon 
this work, without being falsely accused, as we 
sometimes are, of too much good nature, or 
partialities which lead us to be too lenient to 
obvious faults and failures in contemporary 
literature. We know that it is much easier to 
nip a bud than to cherish a flower, to crush a 
blossom than to nourish the fruit. But were it 
the reverse, there are some natures so ill-con- 
ditioned and currish that they would rather 
take the trouble to injure and destroy than pass 
on undisturbingly, to let alone and to spare. 
We will risk our critical reputation, whatever 
it may be, on the merits and success of Dr. 
Beattie’s Castles and Abbeys of England. 

Though in our rougher work we cannot bring 
up the cuts to the beauty they exhibit in the 
book, so as to convey a correct idea of them, we 
have to thank the publishers for having oblig- 





ingly complied with our request to allow us to 
add an example of their general appearance, 
They are very finely executed; as will be 
vouched by those of Fitzalan’s Tomb at Night 
in the Church in Bread Street, City, and the 
North Entrance of the Lady Chapel in St. Al- 
ban’s Abbey, which are here appended. We 
may (though hardly necessary) finally mention, 
that we have no knowledge of any party con- 
cerned in the work, and deliver our unbiassed 
opinion entirely upon its own claims and merits, 
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The Herberts. By the Author of “ Elphin- 
stone.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, Saunders 
and Otley. 

Tue incidents of 7'he Herberts are the too fre- 
quent realities of daily occurrence : a family left 
destitute at the father’s death, and the subse- 
quent and consequent struggles of the children 
against poverty, and for their fair name. The 
Herbert orphans were a boy and a girl; and the 
vicissitudes of their existence form the varieties 
of the work. The son, educated for the church, 
turns author, and thence falls to linen-draper’s 
shopman and lawyer’s clerk ; but, baftled every 
where, drags on through the gradations of 
misery to the point of starvation: thence he is 
rescued, and restored to the church and to pre- 
ferment, through the instrumentality and gene- 
rosity of a nobleman’s intended mistress. The 
intention only described, and not the perpe- 
trated outrage, places the benefactress in the 
position to befriend the protégé of worth ; and 
the money heaped upon her with a view to in- 
flict infamy is applied to good purposes. There 
is no sacred gift bestowed through her hands ; 
and hence no-direct attack on church patron- 
age: the writer, however, does lay the lash on 
the assumed licenses of the church dignitaries. 
The career of the daughter is somewhat of the 
like complexion—as a governess subjected to 
insult, bewildered and entrapped by the fair 
words and wiles of a nobleman, abduced; but 
rescued by, and finally married to a ploughboy 
who had received the rudiments of instruction 
from the Herberts, and thence had, by the na- 
tural vigour of his mind, and by their bright 
example, acquired a store of knowledge, and 
raised himself in society. 

We have thus so far appeared to have devi- 
ated from our rule of not intrenching on the 
romancist’s plot. But in the present case we 
have betrayed no confidence, exposed no se- 
crets; the interest of the story forms not the 
worth of the work. The author has only made 
use of the situations of the characters to illus- 
trate his view of the ways of the world. He has 
written ably, although in a spirit of harshness ; 
and yet the pictures he has drawn are life-like, 
and we fear too often representations of reali- 
ties, 

When we meet with a work exhibiting so 
much real talent, and acuteness of observation 
and perception, we are disinclined to notice 
the few faults that may be apparent to the 
critic’s eye ; but impartiality and justice demand 
more than an allusion to the, hackneyed inci- 
dents which the author need not have brought 
tohis aid. For example, the following is Bill 
Sykes, Nance, and Oliver Twist over again :— 
. “Nor was there much in the persons of the 
inhabitants of the room calculated to dissipate 
the terror which a view of the room created. 
The man was dressed in an old ragged shaggy 
gteatcoat, and his hat was pressed low on his 
forehead; yet, when he came within range of 
the lantern, William could discern that he 
was a large, powerful man, with a very evil 
countenance; for his small bright cunning eyes 
Were nearly hidden by his thick and louring 
brows, his nose bore the mark of having been 
broken in some affray, and his long fleshless 
lips, at an enormous distance from the nostrils, 
Wore an unchangeable expression of cunning, 
hardihood, and cruelty. The woman had some- 
What more of a human appearance. Her gown 
and cap were ragged and dirty, and her hair 
was loose and dishevelled; yet, through these 
disfiguring accidents might be discovered in 
aregular and even delicate outline the traces of 
former beauty; but this outline was now filled up 
with the ghastly hues produced by trouble, night- 





watching, and wickedness; and although the 
woman could hardly have seen her thirtieth year, 
the dimples of youth had given way to the deep 
and ineffaceable wrinkles of age. While William 
was thus examining the room and its inhabit- 
ants, which occupied about a minute, a mut- 
tered and rapid conversation continued between 
the man and woman: but his observations were 


suddenly stopped by the man calling for liquor, | 


when the woman took a spirit-bottle from the 
cupboard, and filled him a cupful, which he 
swallowed at a draught. While the cup was 
yet in his hand, William, fancying their eyes 
met, slunk back in the corner; in doing which, 
he made a slight noise, which reached the quick 
ears of the man, who immediately dashed the 
cup in the fire, snatched a pistol from the wall, 
and sprang across the room, crying, ‘ Damna- 
tion! what noise is that! Trapped, by G—d!’ 
Before, however, he could do any mischief, the 
woman sprang after him; and, holding his right 
arm with both her hands, cried earnestly, ‘ Mind 
what you’re at, Jack, for God’s sake! ’tis only 
a poor boy.’ ‘Poor boy, be d—d! he shall 
never tell any tales. Let go my hand, you 
strumpet, or by G—d I'll send a ball through 
you!’ ‘Jack, Jack, kill me, if you like,’ the 
woman cried, still retaining his arm; ‘ but don’t 
hurt the poor lad!’ ‘ Let go my arm, I say.’ 
‘Give me the pistol, then.’ ‘Give you the pis- 
tol! D—n you, is that your game! There, then, 
take that.’ Saying this, the ruffian struck the 
woman on her eye with his left fist with such 
terrific force that the eyelid puffed up instan- 
taneously as large as an egg, blood streamed 
over her face, and she fell on William, from the 
sheer force of the blow, bewildered, though not 
insensible. And happy it was for William that 
she was not totally deprived of sense, for as the 
ruffian took hold of her by the shoulder to toss 


her into another corner of the room, that he | 
might execute his will on William, she again | 
seized his arm, crying, ‘I tell you, Jack, you | 


shall kill me before this young fellow.’ ‘What! 
you infernal strumpet, is it a cully of yours, 
then?’ ‘Stop, Jack, dear Jack!’ the woman 
cried; ‘don’t say such words to me; you know 
that I have been true—you know I have.’ 
‘You've been afraid of a foot of cold steel, my 
wench; and you should have had it if I had 
cotched you. But let go my hand, or I’m d—d 
if you sha’nt have a ball. I’ll see whether we 
have got a spy or a bully; and I’ll forgive him 
all he ever tells when he gets out.’” 

But we turn with pleasure to the worthier 
portions, leaving our readers to judge if they 
do not offer ample compensation. And first, 
an opinion on phrenology : 

“Those ingenious gentlemen, the metaphy- 
sicians,—who have enlightened the world by 
explaining away the fundamental doctrines of 
religion, and the principles of human actions 
and convictions,—among other startling intel- 
lectual discoveries, have introduced a theory on 
good and evil actions, exceedingly applicable, 
comfortable, and welcome to all mankind, as it 
does away with conscience and duty, and makes 
virtue and vice affairs of physical temperament 
or organisation—in other words, they hold that 
a man’s merit or demerit is not to be estimated 
by his deeds, but by the amount of inclination 


with which he commits them. Men, according | 


to these philosophers, are born with particular 
inclinations, which lead them insensibly and 
directly to particular vices or virtues; or, with 
some peculiar organisations, to all the vices, or 
all the virtues. Thus one man from his birth 
shall have an insurmountable repugnance to 
strong liquors, whilst another takes at once to 
ale, wine, and brandy, as his natural element; 








one shall be unable to live in peace without 
continually creating brawls or thrusting himsel 
into every one that comes in his way, whilst 
another shall be as quiet and timid as a dove; 
one shall have an unconquerable bias towards 
irregular appropriation, vulgarly called thiev- . 
ing, whilst another’s conscience shall be pricked 
at smelling a rose in a neighbour’s garden; one 
shall only carry out a natural inclination by 
seducing every pretty girl that comes in his 
way, while another shall pass through life with- 
out ever acquiring sufficient courage even to, 
kiss a chambermaid; and so on, through the 
whole catalogue of virtues and vices. Now, as 
by this reasoning it appears that it is as diffi- 
cult for one man to commit a certain crime, as 
for another to forbear, it follows, as a natural 
consequence, that, since a man is not account- 
able for his inclination, the guilt incurred in 
committing it will be of very unequal amount; 
and that if a man be not praiseworthy for ab- 
staining from a crime towards which he has no 
inclination, neither is a man blamable for com- 
mitting it, if he is strongly inclined to it. From 
all which these philosophers deduce the conclu- 
sion, that as nature, when she creates a man 
whose head a glass of wine can put into inextri- 
cable confusion, means him to be sober, so she 
could, if she would, create a man perfectly 
blameless in every other respect: a man, there- 
fore, equally follows the law of his nature, whe« 
ther he commit a crime or a virtue, and nature, 
and not man, ought to be blamed or commended. 
To which excellent discovery I have only one 
remark to make, which is, that if these philoso- 
phers succeed in overturning the principle of 
duty and moral obligation, it will be very pro- 
bable that when a man is moved by self-inter- 
est, convenience, or temper, to commit a crime 
or a vice, the being able to lay the sin of it to 
the account of organisation will materially fa- 
cilitate the completion of his determination; 
and with all due submission to the teachers of 
the above enlightened doctrine, I should beg to 
decline allowing them to be very intimate with 
my strong box—that is, if I had any thing in it.” 

The following is an able contrast of the Tory 
by birth, and the democrat converted to toryism 
by the acquisition of wealth :— 

“ But, indeed, before the present generation, 
theMixens could hardly be said to belong to a 
family ; for not only was Sir Thomas unable to 
point out the particular department of state in 
which his ancestors had distinguished them- 
selves, or the great families whose arms they 
had quartered, but if he were a conscientious 
man, he would have been loath to swear that he 
had ever had any ancestors at all, unless a father 
and grandfather might be so called, beyond 
which two of his progenitots no written docu- 
ment or human memory contained a notice of 
his race. Mr. Mixen, the grandfather, had 
been a respectable old-fashioned tradesman in 
a small sea-port town, where he saved a con- 
siderable sum of money. Mr. Mixen, the 
father, had employed this money to advantage 
during the war, in dealing in ship-stores, and 
finally in ship-building; and becoming pos- 
sessed of a large fortune, to which he thought 
a title would give great dignity, he built a 
frigate, which he stored and manned, and very 
patriotically made a present of her, men and 
all, to the government, for which, in the course 
of the same summer, he acquired the supreme 
felicity of beholding his letters addressed Sir 
Michael Mixen, Bart. But the grandfather all 
his life, and his successor, so long as he was 
working doubtfully for a fortune, had been very 
democratical in their principles, and violent 
denouncers of all ranks above them, and es- 








———— 








pecially of the great landlords; but it was 
curious to observe how all this patriotic love of 
liberty and equality wore away as fortune be- 
came assured—until, as the war ended, °Sir 
Michael, contriving to sell off his business just 
in the profitable nick before it finally ceased, 
invested his money in the purchase of land; he 
of course became as high a Tory as ever pro- 
claimed the divine right of kings, bishops, and 
squires. Nor is there any thing uncommon 
about this little history ; for every successful 
tradesman or merchant is dissatisfied with his 
acquired fortune, until he has become one of 
that class he has always despised —country 
gentlemen; and you never see a tradesman or 
merchant turned into ‘ gentleman,’ without 
seeing the bitterest of Tories; one reason for 
which is, that wishing to give their own family 
the character borne by the old aristocratic 
families, they imitate the most prominent fea- 
ture of their public life, while their own habits 
of thought prevent their discerning those points 
of private character which go far to redeem the 
public ones which are offensive. Thus the old 
Tory, ifhe hates the liberty of the people, and 
claims an absolute power over the minds of his 
dependents, is the very best person for them to 
resort to in distress or danger. He will make 
an obedient tenant comfortable ; he will listen 
to his complaints with attention, so long as he 
does not disobey him. In his own person he 
is humble, because his own position is steady 
and assured ; nor will he oppress any member 
of the community, saving by the operation of 
bad laws, which he strenuously supports, not 
from hatred of the people, but from prejudice 
and hatred of change. But the man who has 


to acquire for his family what antiquity has done 


for the other, seeing that the old Tory family 
will command the opinions and votes of their 
dependents, supposes that high birth and dig- 
nity are shewn by universal superciliousness 
and arrogance towards all below the rank to 
which he aspires. The tyranny which the old 
Tory exerts over a district, almost unfelt be- 
cause the custom of centuries, the new Tory 
carries out into every possible circumstance of 
society, and becomes not only the supporter of 
bad laws, but the sneering, the gaudy, and the 
brutal tyrant over every one who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be poorer than himself. God de- 
fend me from a patriotic tradesman turned 
country gentleman !” 

The tricks of the haberdashery-trade have 
been much exposed of late; but the following 
must be exaggerated :— 

“But one or two things in this first day of 
counter-business puzzled him a good deal; the 
first of which was that, after selling a variety of 
articles to a lady who had a servant with her, 
and laying them on the counter in readiness to 
make into a parcel when the order was finished, 
they were made up by another shopman, who 
rapidly substituted other articles of similar ap- 
pearance to those which he had sold. The 
other thing which puzzled him was, that, after 
he had served a lady, who had no servant, with 
some goods which she said she would herself 
carry home, another shopman came up, and re- 
quested to be allowed to send them. ‘This the 
lady would not permit, as she said she could 
take them with the greatest convenience; but 
as the shopman waxed more pressing as the 
lady appeared more determined not to trouble 
them, and at length went so far as to assure 
her that it was a rule of the establishment never 
to allow a lady to be burdened with goods pur- 
chased there, she at length consented, and ex- 
pressing her thanks for their politeness, went 
away, followed by a shopman bearing the par- 


cel. Now, during this little altercation, William 
had observed a young man at another counter 
making up a packet composed of articles seem- 
ingly the counterpart of those the lady had 
bought, which, immediately after she had de- 
parted, a young man took up and carried into 
the street. After a few minutes, the latter 
young gentleman returned, hearing a parcel 
which le laid before William, and which, when 
he opened it, he found to be the very parcel he 
had sent out. In obedience to his instruc- 
tions, he put the articles on the shelves whence 
he had taken them; but during the remainder 
of the day was puzzled to comprehend the 
meaning of this transaction.” 

A novel ruse: at the beginning of the work 
the author writes,— 

“I beg my reader to observe, once for all, 
that he need not be afraid to read my reflec- 
tions and desultory chapters, inasmuch as they 
always lead, directly or indirectly, to something 
or other. I am aware that it is very much the 
fashion to make one half of a narrative consist 
of reflections which have no kind of connexion 
with the work in which they are found; and 
this custom is doubtless a very excellent one, 
as it enables an author to fill up a given num- 
ber of pages with whatever matter comes first 
to hand. But as I confess that I generally skip 
all such reflections in books that I am reading, 
while I should be mortified ifmy readers should 
do so in books that I write, I think it proper to 
promise that all my reflections shall bear some 
kind of relation to my narrative; and therefore 
request my readers to go on patiently, whatever 
their opinion may be, assuring them that they 
will certainly come to something or other, if 
they will only read far enough.” 

And near the end he says,— 

‘IT did, indeed, at the commencement of this 
narrative, request that these chapters might not 
be skipped, and promised that they should al- 
ways mean something or other, and bear some 
kind of relation to the work; but I may as well 
imitate the general practice of reformed cha- 
racters; and, as I am now come to a point at 
which hypocrisy would be useless, turn honest, 
and confess that what I said was a trick of the 
profession, a kind of plausible apology for in- 
troducing what might as well have been omitted. 
I confess this the more readily, as I know, from 
my own experience, that, let authors say what- 
ever they will, readers are very apt to please 
themselves in spite of them.” 

And all readers that take up the Herberis to 
skim or to peruse, read where they will in these 
volumes, will find much to please them, as well 
as food for reflection. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Paris, 12th April. 

My dear ——,—Literature is in France some- 
what in the same condition as in England—that 
is to say, very bad, or, as they say here, malade. 
The press groans under the weight of vaudevilles 
and farces, or of romans composed in a style 
just fitted to the capacity of the class of readers 
for which they seem intended, namely, grisettes 
and waiting-maids. Novelists of reputation, 
such as Frederic Soulié, and others, have fallen 
into the system of publishing their works piece- 
meal, a few inches a day, in the feuilletons of the 
daily papers, previously to their appearance in 
a separate form. This detestable practice ap- 
pears to be an imitation of similar doings in 
England. 

The taste for illustrated books continues, al- 








though it has experienced considerable modifi- 





cations. A few years ago none but old standard 
works were considered legitimate subjects, and 
the pictures were made for the books; at pre- 
sent, the order of things is entirely reversed, 
and the books are made for the pictures. One 
of the most remarkable of this ciass of publica- 
tions is the Chants et Chansons Populaires de la 
France, published in weekly numbers by Del- 
loye, (one of the most enterprising and judi- 
cious booksellers in France), each page of which 


| is adorned by a charming border of illustrations, 


The Petites Miséres de la Vie Humaine of my ex- 
cellent friend ‘ Old Nick,’ (E. D. Forgues), one 
of the rivals of our Boz, is a good specimen of 
another kind of illustrated books. To a third 
class of illustrated works, intended to combine 
utility with amusement, to make imagination 
subservient to truth, belong the Histoire Musée 
de la République Francaise of Augustin Chal- 
lamel (a history of the French Revolution ex- 
hibited in its caricatures), and a beautiful work 
published under the title of Autrefois, ou le Bon 
Vieux Temps, embellished with a series of woud- 
cut illustrations of the olden time. 

In one class of literature, France at the pre- 
sent day has attained to a considerable degree 
of eminence. There is forming here a sound 
school of history. (When I speak of history, 
I do not apply the term to such works as the 
miserable trash manufactured by Capefigue and 
others). The Jlistoire de France of Michelet, (of 
which the fifth volume, out of twelve, is now 
published), the Histoire d’Espagne by Charles 
Romey, (of which six vols. 8vo have appeared), 
the Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale of Amedée 
Thierry, and one or two other works of the same 
kind, will survive as monuments of the litera- 
ture of the age in which we live. In fact, the 
study of history receives great encouragement 
from the government; and it cannot do other- 
wise than flourish under the patronage of such 
ministers as Villemain and Guizot. The former 
has nearly ready for publication the history of 
Pope Gregory VII., and is understood to be 
preparing a new and enlarged edition of his 
History of Cromwell. From M. Guizot, when 
the welfare of his countryshall allow him leisure, 
we are to expect the Histories of our Common- 
wealth and Restoration. 

At the same time that these great works on 
history are publishing, or preparing for publica- 
tion, other labourers are zealously occupied in 
bringing to light the materials ofhistory. From 
Achille Jubinal we have ancient tapestries and 
ancient poetry; from Paulin Paris we have an- 
cient romances; from Le Roux de Lincy we 
have political songs and popular proverbs ; from 
Charles Nodier, and the Bibliophile Jacob 
(Paul Lacroix), we have new editions of the 
satirical productions of the writers of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The bane of France is its journalism. It is 
difficult to conceive any thing more mendacious 
and dishonest than a French newspaper; and 
this is the more to be lamented because the 
daily press here has an infinitely greater influ- 
ence in exciting the mind of the people than in 
England. A French journalist will write any 
thing (libel or sedition) for money or for mis- 
chief. This is perhaps a crime which, after all, 
is not altogether confined to France. There 
are not many purely literary journals in Paris. 
The one which enjoys the highest reputation, 
and which from time to time contains articles 
by Guizot and other eminent men, is the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Next to this is the Revue de 
Paris. An excellent review of a serious cha- 
racter, containing merely notices of books of 
interest and literary notices, has been establish- 
ed under the title of the Revue de Bibliographic 
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Analytique by two distinguished scholars, MM. 
E. Miller and A. Aubenas, and has now reach- 
ed its third year. 

The charm of Parisian literature consists 
more in the numerous brilliant and at the same 
time social réunions among literary people, par- 
ticularly at this season of the year, than in the 
value of their works. In England literary soi- 
rées are in general supereminently dull and 
formal; in Paris they are full of gaiety and vi- 
vacity. Most people of any eminence, and many 
who move in a lower sphere of notoriety, throw 
open their salons during one night in the week 
to receive publicly their friends and acquaint- 
ance (terms which are extremely comprehen- 
sive); and you cannot fail to spend a pleasant 
evening among the men of genius, and the 
pretty bas-bleus who resort there. I admire 
much the freedom which reigns in these meet- 
ings. I will give you a slight sketch of the 
chief persons who formed part of three which 
I visited in one night, First, at the house of 
Madame Violette (the granddaughter of the 
celebrated actor Carlin) were M. Jules Déjazet, 
one of the first pianists of Paris, and a kinsman 
of the charming actress of the Palais Royal; 
M. Bescems, a young player on the violin, a 
scholar of the celebrated Bériot; M. Hiiner, a 
young tenor, who has recently obtained very 
brilliant success at St. Petersburgh ; several 
painters of eminence, such as M. Charlet, the 
spirituel author of all the grognards and chauvins 
of the grande armée ; M. Péron, the author of a 
fine painting representing the bodies of the 
slain in the revolution of July; and some po- 
pular writers, as M. Henri Martin, the author 
of an esteemed history of France; M. Joubert, 
the author of a charming work entitled Meurs 
Administratives ; M. Constant Berrier, a dis- 
tinguished poet, chef du bureau des helles-lettres 
atthe Ministry of Public Instruction ; M. Pecon- 
tal, alsoa poet; M. Achille Jubinal, the nephew 
of our hostess, and one of the most eminent edi- 
tors of early French poetry. From this inte- 
resting society a coach carried me through a 
considerable portion of the capital to the salon 
of Madame la Baronne Marie de 1’Epinay, 
daughter of the Countess de Brady, and the 
writer of several remarkable romances. Here, 
among other persons, were the Vicomte d’ Ar- 
lincourt, a violent Carlist and a prolific writer 
of tales, rather more distinguished by extrava- 
gance than by genius; M. Peyssonnelde Roche- 
fort, the editor of Le Commerce, one of the 
French opposition papers, and others. The 
third soirée of the evening was that of M. 
Ancelot, an academician and a writer of consi- 
derable reputation. M. Ancelot is the author 
of Louis XVII., Maria de Padilla, and other 
tragedies, and of a considerable number of 
vaudevilles, the subjects of most of which are 
taken from the times of Louis XV.; these 
writings produced him about 400,000 francs, 
with which he bought his handsome hééel in the 
Rue de Joubert; under the restoration he en- 
joyed a pension from the state, and held the 
office of lecteur du roi; but the revolution, by 
depriving him of both, has made him one of 
the most prolific vaudevillists of the day. Ma- 
dame Ancelot, a lady of great genius and esprit, 
is also eminently distinguished by her writings 
for the stage ; one in particular, her Marie, was 
acted with extraordinary success at the Théatre 
Frangais, one of the characters being taken by 
the celebrated Mdlle. Mars: Madame Ancelot 
18also the author of several charming books of 
another class, among which may be mentioned 
two romances entitled Gabrielle and Emérance. 
Among the literary characters who frequent the 
salon of M. and Mme, Ancelot are M. Sain- 





tines, known, under the pseudonyme of Xavier, 
as the author of romances entitled Le Mutilé, 
Picciola, &c., and of a great number of vaude- 
villes; the well-known scholar, M. Buchon, 
who is just returned from an antiquarian ex- 
pedition to Greece; M. Reybaud, editor of the 
Constitutionnel ; M. Charles Lafont, author of 
several tragedies; the Comte de Castellane, 
well known by his Théitre de Société; and a 
host of other eminent persons. 

Amidst all this brilliance of society and life— 
in spite of the constant advance of science and 
learning—it is remarkable that in some things 
people are retrograding towards their old super- 
stitions. Near Rouen, a zealous abbé has 
established a place of pilgrimage to the Virgin 
Mary. He, a poor man, has undertaken to 
build a large church, embellished with forty- 
eight windows in painted glass. To cover his 
expenses, he sells prayers ata high rate to those 
of his parishioners and pilgrims who can afford 
to pay for them—that is, he prays for the con- 
tributors in length and earnestness according 
to the amount of their contribution. The pea- 
santry and pilgrims who have no money, he 
sets to work on the building, and gives them a 
prayer for a day’s labour. I have only to add, 


that the work advances rapidly. This isa verit- 
able regeneration of the middle ages! 
faithfully, &c. 


Yours 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
April 11.—Mr. Murchison in the chair. 1. Read 
a note to the following effect, communicated by 
Dr. Willshire. 

The report published in the Atheneum last 
autumn, viz. “ That a rumour had reached us 
that Abu Bekr, who accompanied the late Mr. 
Davidson in his attempt to cross the Great 
Desert, and who was supposed to have suc- 
cumbed, after his master’s death, either to vio- 
lence or fatigue, has returned safely to Bar- 
bary, and is now probably in Mogadore,”— 
was, we regret to say, destitute oftruth. Since 
that period, however, some certain news has 
been heard of Abu by the British consul at 
Mogadore; and there is a great probability, 
we believe, or at least hope, that some further 
information may be obtained from Abu per- 
sonally. He is still alive at El Hamdu-li-llahi, 
the residence of the Sultan Hamed Sibboo; but 
from his mode of life, and strong predilections 
to the Mahomedan faith, there is very little 
probability of his venturing from his present 
situation. The Arab who had seen Abu, and 
who afterwards visited the English consul, con- 
firmed all the circumstances previously reported 
of the murder of the traveller, Mr. Davidson. 
The Arab had been fifty-five days on the jour- 
ney across the Desert. 

Much interesting information connected with 
personal narrative, after many years spent in 
the Sahara of Africa, might be afforded by a 
Spaniard, Aligo Hernandez, who was redeemed 
last December from slavery, by W. Willshire, 
Esq., the British consul at Mogadore. He had 
passed nine years on the Desert, as a slave; 
his master refusing a ransom, in the hope of his 
conversion to the Mahomedan religion. ‘The 
consul had been attempting his redemption for 
eight years, but until the period alluded to was 
unsuccessful. 

2. A paper was next read “on the rivers of 
British Guayana,” by Mr. Schomburgk ; being 
an extract from that gentleman’s second report 
to the government, and communicated to the 
society by Lord Stanley. Starting on the 30th 
June from Cumaka, on the left bank of the 


| Aruka river, and not far from its junction with 
the Barima, Mr. Schomburgk entered this lat- 
ter, which he ascended in its whole length. 
The first object of importance met with was the 
Kaituma, coming from the south, and entering 
the left bank of the Barima by a mouth about 
200 feet wide. The next object worthy of at- 
tention was the river Waruiwa, by means of 
which, and the intersecting of other rivulets, a 
communication exists between the Barima and 
Waini rivers. A little above this, the party 
came to the first hills, after passing: which they 
reached the Amisi river, which by natural chan- 
| nels communicates with the Kaitiuma. Here 
| the influence of the tide ceases iui the rainy 
| season, though in the dry season it is felt higher 
jup. Hitherto, with the exception cf the latter 
day’s journey, the vegetation had ibeen man- 
groves and palms; but these now became less 
frequent. From the Amisi they ascended to 
the village of Manari, from which settlement 
there is a path overland to the Barama‘river. 
About this part of the Barima, the most gigan- 
tic Mora trees were seen, some of them rising 
to a height of 150 feet, each forming, as it were, 
a forest of itself. The timber of this tree is 
the finest imaginable for ship-building ; and it 
is so abundant on the Upper Barima, ti1at the 
whole British navy might be reconstruc:ted of 
it. The Manari river, and the other tribiitaries 
of the Barima hitherto passed, as well iis the 
river itself, is chiefly inhabited by Wa-rraus. 
At the settlement of Manari, inhabited by 
Waikas, Mr. Schomburgk sent back his canoes, 
under charge of Mr. King, to Georgetown, 
they being too large for ascending furthst up 
the river; and, together with M+. Glascott 
and Mr. Echlin, started in a small canoe to 
continue his exploration of the Upper Barizaa, 
which he traced up to its source, passing tie- 
veral cataracts and rapids, of which the fist 
met with is the Mekorerussu, up to which 
the Barima is navigable for steamers. Fur- 
ther up they came to a rivulet of black watei; 
after which the rivers Mauawa and Meho- 
kawaina were reached—these are large tribu- 
taries of the Upper Barima. Above the juac- 
tion of these streams the Barima could no 
longer be ascended even in corials, by reason 
of fallen trees which barred the passage. Mr. 
Schomburgk, therefore, armed some of his pee- 
ple with cutlasses and hatchets, and leaving 
Mr. Glascott in charge of his camp, proceeded 
with his little band to trace the source of the 
river on fot. Having reached another affluent 
called the Rocky River, want of provisions 
compelled Mr. Schomburgk to return to his 
camp. Mr. Glascott had in the meantime 
made some meteorological observations, the 
weather precluding his making any astrono- 
mical ones. The whole party now rapidly de- 
scended the stream down to the Manari. Here 
they again separated; Mr. Glascott proceeding 
by water to the coast with such of the men as 
were least able to undergo the fatigue of the 
overland journey; and Mr. Schomburgk, with 
Mr. Echlin and the remainder of the men, 
| started overland in a southerly direction to- 
| wards the Barama. The first day’s journey lay 
| through a forest containing most valuable tim- 
| ber and other trees, among which one yields 
| caoutchouc. Proceeding over a track of alters 
nate hills and swampy valleys, in which they 
| sometimes sunk deep, and passing several vil 
lages, around which the soil was good and cul- 
| tivation luxuriant, particularly the maize, they 
| arrived at the settlement of Cariacu, on the 
Barama.- Here some of the Warraus would 
proceed no farther, and their place was sup- 
| plied by Carabisis and Waikas. Having now 
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to ascend the Barama a distance of four days’ 
journey, they hired a shell or bark-canoe, and 
left Cariacu on the 11th of July. At Cadui, a 
settlement just below the falls, they were struck 
with the air of plenty which the plantations 
presented, consisting of cassava, yams, sweet 
potatoes, plantains, bananas, sugar-canes, cot- 
ton-trees, &c.: quantities of beautiful birds 
also enlivened the scene. The next day, after 
passing some rapids, they came to the great 
fall of Dowocaimo, which is described as very 
grand. The whole fall of the Barama is here 
120 feet. The rock over which the water tum- 
bles is gneiss. The canoes were carried past 
the cataract. and the party proceeded, meeting 
with some rapids which they stemmed, till they 
came to the fall of Aunama, when the Barama 
is joined by an affluent from the south-west, 
called also the Aunama; from this point a path 
leads along the valley of the Aunama, and 
taking it, they journeyed on towards the Cuyuni. 
Having crossed the stream two or three times, 
as also a few hills covered with timber-trees, 
and passed two or three settlements of the In- 
dians, they reached the most elevated spot 
between the Cuyuni and Barama. This water- 
shed was estimated at about 520 feet above the 
level of the sea. Mountains, which really de- 
serve the name, commence about twenty miles 
westward. The hillocks which divide the Au- 
nama, flowing north-east from the Acarabisi, 
runnin g in the opposite direction, are only from 
60 to “100 feet above their level. Mr. Schom- 
burgk and his party now descended the valley 
of the: Acarabisi, which at this time of the year 
was almost one continued swamp, in which 
they sometimes sunk up to the girths in the 
mirt:. This soil is represented as excellent for 
rice. At last, on the 19th of July, they reached 
Ha iowa, a Carabisi settlement, about two miles 
fromm the northern or left bank of the Cuyuni. 
The tract between the Barama and Cuyuni has 
mé ny spots admirably adapted for the cultiva- 


reached Ematubba, called the “ great fall,” 
where they had to unload and to haul the canoe 
overland. At length they reached the last fall, 
called Acaya, and there had the pleasure of 
seeing before them the junction of the three 
rivers, Essequibo, Mazaruni, and Cuyuni. They 
were received with heartfelt joy at the Protes- 
tant mission at Bartika Grove, presided over 
by the worthy Mr. J. H. Bernan. A detailed 
description of the mission is given by Mr. 
Schomburgk, into which our limits will not al- 
low us to enter. From Bartika Grove they pro- 
ceeded to Georgetown, where they arrived, on 
the second day, after an absence of three months 
and a half, during which they had travelled 
over more than seven hundred miles; and, 
notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of 
the weather, had determined twenty-one points 
astronomically, and acquired the true know- 
ledge of the course of the rivers Waini, Barima, 
Amacura, Barama, and Cuyuni, all of which 
had never before been visited by any person 
competent to lay them down properly. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that their true courses 
are found to be nearly opposite to what is laid 
down on the maps. This very interesting pa- 
per was full of details relating to soil, produc- 
tions, tribes, &c. which we are obliged to omit. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 8.—Mr. Birch, “On Grezco- Italian vases,” 
directed attention to a class of vases which have 
and will exercise no small influence upon the 
arts, and which are distinguished for the usual 
results of Greek refinement—simplicity united 
with extreme elegance, both as to form and de- 
coration—combined with those mythological 
allusions treated in the severe beauty of Greek 
ideality, which shed a poetry over the most mi- 
nute as well as the most elaborate of their efforts. 





| 


The Greeks, he said, in fact, were our masters 
even in the manufacture of pottery; not, it is 
true, in the mechanical precision of shape, or 


tien of coffee. At Haiowa sugar-cane, tobacco, | the tenacity of glazing; but in the beauty of 
amid“ cotton of excellent quality, were grown. | form, and the treatment of subjects which em- 


Here the party expected to meet with the sup- 
plies which it had been agreed upon should be 
sent up the Cuyuni, but they were disappointed ; 
and their provisions being exhausted, they were 
reduced to cassava and such game as fell into 
their hands. Having obtained a large corial 
from a settlement higher up, they embarked 
to descend the Cuyuni. This is not effected 
without danger, on account of the many 
falls. At one of these, the Poinkamarca, they 
had to unload, and draw the craft over a 
portage of about 300 yards. This cataract is 
thirty feet high, and is called the canoe-wrecker, 
from the many canoes wrecked here. Further 
down the river, at a settlement beyond the 
Toropari hills, Mr. Schomburgk heard of that 
portion of his party which he expected to meet, 
but the tidings were by no means satisfactory ; 
for at the dangerous fall of Wakeepang, the boat 
had been lost, and with it every thing but their 
lives. Here the guides were paid off, and the 
two parties joining, descended the stream. The 
fall which had been so disastrous to the ascend- 
ing party, was now descended in safety; it is 
the commencement of the second series of falls 
orrapids. The Tonoma rapid was next reached, 
which commences the third series of falls. At 
the cataract of Arauka, they had to unload and 
haul the corial overland. Soon after this, the 
Wokee or Powis mountain was passed ; it rises 
on the river’s bank, and is 600 feet high. At 
the fall of Camaria there was no portage ; and 
in shooting the cataract, they were saved from 
destruction only by the presence of mind of 
some of the crew. The same evening they 





bellished their choice efforts. He then illus- 
trated the various styles of vases found in the 
different sepulchres of the Ponte della Badia, 
or Vulci; Cervetri, or Czre, the ancient Agyl- 
la; the Provincia di Basilicata in the Terra 
di Lavoro, or neighbourhood of Naples. Dis- 
tinct styles have been traced in the vases 
found in the different localities. The vases 
at Chiusi and Volaterra are black through- 
out, covered with a black glazing, and having 
subjects embossed or impressed in intaglio on 
them—these are the Etruscan vases. The next 
style, the most archaic, are called Pheenician in 
Sicily, and Egyptian by M. Gerhard in his 
Rapporto Volcento—the terro figures in red, 
chiefly animal forms upon a pale straw back- 
ground—the accessories, such as manes of lions, 
&c., touched up in purple, and details intro- 
ducedbyagraver. The next style,intermediate, 
or in a transition-state of art, represents human 
figures on a pale red ground, with sphinxes 
and animals on their neck. From this the 
art rapidly arrived at the Tyrrhenian style— 
dark figures on a red ground—the figures 
treated in an archaic style—limbs rigid, angular, 
and often fantastic, accessories in purple, and 
inner lines with the graver. This descended 
to the Greek style, when a greater liberty and 
freedom of design prevailed :—Ist, in the ar- 
chaic Greek ; 2dly, in the pure Greek art,—red 
figures upon a black or invisible-green back, 
the inner lines executed in the same colour, 
and amidst many and rich ornaments added in 
purple or red. 

The last style of art, that of Apulia, is a 





rapid decline from the fine vases of Puglie, as 
exhibited in the shape called kelebe, often ac- 
companied with Greek myths, to that of Basili- 
cata, with fat figures, principally relative to an 
androgynous type of Cupid or Eros, and Dio- 
nysos or Bacchus. From a consideration of 
styles, Mr. Birch passed to that of the use of 
these objects—the athletic, or those given for 
prizes in the stadium; the nuptial; and the 
few sepulchral. The epoch of these objects he 
also mentioned as fixed by M. Gerhard, in his 
Rapporto Volcento, from the Lxx1v. Olympiad, 
480 B.c., to cxxiv. Olympiad, 281 B.c. This 
result has been arrived at from the absence of 
long vowels and double letters, and the histori- 
cal subjects found on them,—such as the death 
of Creesus, and the silphium weighing of Arce- 
silas of Cyrene. The art is supposed to have 
been introduced by Demaratus of Corinth, and 
his Sicyonian artists Eucheir and Eugrammus, 
by some supposed to be mythic personages. He 
also touched on the leading myths, as exhibited 
in their works of art, the gigantomachia, and 
the different stories of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the traditions of the Cyclic poets, the deaths 
of Patroclus, Memnon, and Priam, being of 
common occurrence. The lecture finished with 
some account of the supposed mode of fabric, 
and the analysis of Vaugelin, and the means 
employed to paint, make, and even in some 
instances gild, the vases. 

Five vases, of the styles of Vulci, consisting 
of the Tyrrhenian style and Greek periods, and 
one from Apulia, lent by Mr. Sotheby, and for- 
merly in the Basseggio collection, were placed 
on the table, and illustrated by Mr. Birch. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


April 12.—The president in the chair. Col. 
Jones’ paper “On the section of breakwaters 
as heretofore constructed, with suggestions as 
to the modifications of their forms,”’ was the re- 
sult of many years observation of the effect of 
storms upon the sea-faces of breakwaters and 
piers: those principally alluded to, and of 
which drawings were exhibited, were Plymouth, 
Kingstown, Howth, Ardglass and Dunmore ; 
and a section was also given of the sea-wall of 
the Kingstown railway. The mode of building 
with “pierre perdue” appears to have been 
brought into notice about the time of Louis 
XV., when the cones at Cherbourg were sunk 
and filled with stones as a foundation for a wall; 
since then the general mode of forming sea- 
defences has been to throw down masses of 
stones, allowing them to be placed at the slope 
which was formed by the action of the waves 
on the shore. In many instances this rough 
foundation has been paved down to below low- 
water mark with squared blocks of stone se- 
cured with much care; and above this a wall 
is built of solid masonry, generally at a consi- 
derable slope. Colonel Jones contends that 
the system of assimilating the sea-face of break- 
waters to the form of the shore at low-water is 
erroneous, because the sea-shore is the line of 
least or non-resistance, not opposing, but yield- 
ing to the sea; and he brings forward several 
examples to prove that no pier with a great 
inclination of the sea-face has ever resisted the 
violence of the waves. He proposes upon the 
‘pierre perdue” to raise a perpendicular wall 
from the level of low-water spring tides: this 
form, he contends, would resist the upward 
pressure of the sea upon the broad bases of the 
stones, and prevent their being moved. He 
argues also, that although the proposed walls 
would require to be built with squared stones 
instead of ‘ pierre perdue,’” the cost would not 
be greater than at present. 
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In the discussion that ensued, it was con- 
tended that engineers were justified in taking 
asa type the form of the beach opposite, in 
front of which the breakwater was to be erected, 
rather than adopt one invariable form, inas- 
muc!: as the slopes of all beaches varied with 
the nature of the materials employed, and the 
depth of the waves, and the force exerted by 
them in impinging uponthem. At the Kings- 
town pier, the regularity of the slope assumed 
by the materials after a storm was very remark- 
able. The injuries might frequently be attri- 
buted to the great speed of the works, not 
allowing time for them to be consolidated, and 
also using almost entirely large stones, leaving 
too many interstices. The present extensive 
works of French engineers with beton (cement), 
for forming piers at Algiers, and other places, 
were mentioned. Telford had abandoned ver- 
tical walls, because they had so repeatedly 
failed. Messrs. Rennie and Whabey originally 
recommended that form for the Plymouth 
Breakwater ; butdid not carry it out, fearing its 
stability. Many other remarks of the same 
tendency were made; and the feeling appeared 
to be, that the data proposed at present were 
not sufficient to warrant such a deviation from 
the accepted form as the substitution of verti- 
cal walls for slopes for the outer faces of break- 
waters. 

The following paper, in addition to Mr. Roe’s 
“ On sewers,’’ was announced to be read at the 


next meeting—* Description of a new arrange- | 


ment for raising ships of all classes out of water 
for repairs ;—proposed to replace the graving 
dock and patent slip in certain situations,” by 
Robert Mallet. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, April 8, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of April 4.— 
M. Arago presented the model, executed by M. 
Breguet, of an apparatus intended to realise an 
experiment which he had proposed in 1839, to 
decide if light be corpuscular or undulatory. 
The experimental proof depends on the passage 
of a divided ray of light through water and air, 
and on the acceleration or retardation of either 
half. If light be the result of material emis- 
sion, the portion of the beam ought to traverse 
water more rapidly than air, and, by analysis 
with a revolving mirror, should be found to be 
in advance of the portion which passed through 
air only; the converse would be the phenome- 
non, if light be the effect of the vibrations of 
a peculiar fluid. Amongst the difficulties of 
realising this experiment, were the sufficient 
length of the column of water to produce an 
appreciable separation of the two halves of the 
ray, with the requisite diaphaneity, and the 


| taste. 





mechanical arrangements ofthe mirror. These | 
latter have been overcome by M. Breguet, by a | 
kind of sun and planet wheel, whereby can be | 
obtained 2000 revolutions in a second. This, 
combined with the principle of multiplied re- 
flexions, by means of additional mirrors, will | 
realise 12,000 revolutions in a second, and en- | 
able the experimenter to investigate the ray of | 
light passing through a tube of water of only | 
one metre in length.—M. A. Dupasquier read 
@ memoir on the employment of iron in Marsh’s 
Apparatus, and upon hydrogenated iron, a new 
metallic combination of hydrogen. This was | 
referred to a commission.—M. J. Desnoyers | 
addressed a note on the bones of the environs | 
of Paris. — M. Alcide d’Orbigny presented a | 
memoir on the tertiary system of the Pampas. | 
This paper contained a résumé of the geological | 


America.—M. Lassaigne forwarded a commu- 
nication on a new compound of albumen and 
the binoxide of copper (albuminate of copper), 
of a violet colour, soluble cold, resisting the 
first impressions of a temperature of 100°. It 


| differs from several compounds of this metal by 


its slight smell, and by the absence of a styptic 
Dried in vacuo, it re-dissolves in cold 
water. 
nates render soluble the binoxide of copper in 
albumen. Fibrin, dissolved by the azotate of 
potash, conducts itself as albumen. This cha- 
racter shews an analogy between these isomeric 
substances. This, as well as several other pa- 
pers, were referred for examination and report. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxronp, April 6.— The first day of Easter term the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—M. J. Johnson, Radcliffe Observer, 
grand compounder; H. H. Cornish, Magd. Hall; Rev. 
8. J. Rigaud, Exeter College; Rev. W. Brewster, Trin. 
College; Rev. C. Penny, Worcester College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—G. Shand, Queen’s College. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 14.—Mr. H. Gurney, vice-president, in the 
chair. The Bishop of Worcester exhibited a 
Roman bronze or bell-metal spear-head found 
in a fen near the Car Dyke in Lincolnshire, 
buried three feet deep in the alluvial soil ;— 
and Dr. Bromet, some rubbings from an eques- 
trian figure of the thirteenth century, and 
from other bas-reliefs formerly flag-stones of 
the pavement of the church of Notre-Dame, 
at St. Omer: be also communicated a paper 
descriptive of the costume of the figure, in 
comparison with English works of the same 
date. The writer added incidental allusions to 
the early history and succession of armorial 
bearings, and to the zodiacal figures of various 
countries and eras. Mr. J. Gage Rokewode 
shewed casts of some figures in alto relievo from 
Kilpeck Church, Herefordshire. Two of these 
are of knights habited in a singular costume, 
the bodies and arms being enveloped in what 
appears to be a kind of chain or ribbed armour, 
and the legs in loose trousers; over the right 
shoulders they hold a sword or mace. The third 
figure represents an ecclesiastical personage, 
with across and book. These sculptures closely 
resemble the works of the Byzantine artists, and 
may be considered of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


On Thursday,—Colonel Leake in the chair. 
Members were elected, and presents acknow- 
ledged. 

The new work issued under the auspices of 
the society, the History of our Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, by Mr. T. Wright, was upon the 
table, and much approved. We may mention 
that this volume has been produced at the ex- 
pense of several hundred pounds, voluntarily 
subscribed by the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Members of the Council; as the same spe- 
cies of liberality had formerly raised a fund to 
build the handsome house, which is the home 


| and property of the Institution. 


Mr. W. Hamilton read, from a Maltese 
Journal, the following account of certain anti- 
quities laid open in that island about two 
years ago. 

HAGIAR CIIEM OR CHAM. 
General descriplion of the Ruins. 
Tue colossal remains of ancient architecture, 


observations of this traveller upon the eastern | styled by the natives of Malta Hagiar Chem or 


Portion of the southern extremity of South 


Cham, situated in a stony district towards the 


The alkaline carbonates and bicarbo- | 


south-east extremity of the island, about twenty 
minutes’ walk from Casal Crendi, have often 
excited the curiosity and raised the conjecture 
of several learned antiquarians, who from time 
to time have visited them. Until very lately, 
however, nothing beyond hypothesis was ever 
attempted upon the evident work of human art . 
which appeared in the regular connexion of 
massy stones several feet above the surface; 
and the honour is due to his Excellency Sir H. 
Bouverie of being the first to direct that fur- 
ther investigation should be made, and satis- 
factory information obtained, of the extent and 
nature of these extraordinary remains. 

The superintendence of the excavation was 
committed to Mr. Vance; and in the course of 
three months the rubbish which choked up the 
cavities was all cleared away, and the work 
completed. The once irregular rows of hewn 
and unhewn blocks have given place to a regu- 
larly constructed building, exceeding in the 
style of its architecture, and the variety of its 





furniture, any thing yet discovered in this 
j island, and even more interesting than the so 
|called Giant’s Tower at Gozo. The general 
| outline of the structure resembles two parallel 
compressed rhomboids, of unequal length, divi- 
ded into several apartments leading one into 
another, with a number of appendant minor 
enclosures of a circular or oval form, branching 
off from the main limit of the edifice. ‘The ex- 
treme area measures 105 feet by 70. The 
outer wall averages ten feet in height, and is 
constructed of one tier of immense stones, 
chiefly hewn, placed vertically on their lesser 
base, and joined together, in many instances, 
with great exactness. Without this enclosure, 
at the southern extremity, stand four colossal 
slabs, from fourteen to twenty feet high, and 
covering a line of twenty-seven feet by their 
united width. There are two other stones of 
nearly equal magnitude. 

The chief entrance is evidently from the 
south-east, opposite to which is one of smaller 
dimensions, and another by a gradual descent 
of a few steps. Two of the secondary cham- 
bers are also furnished with entrances, (the for- 
mer closed up) preceded by a pair of broad 
stairs, in the lower of which are two holes, 
about thirty inches in circumference, in shape 
somewhat resembling two obtuse inverted 
cones, cut out with tolerable skill. These two 
entrances facing the north were probably in- 
tended to have more direct communication 
with our appendant apartments, which do not 
present any thing peculiar in their construction, 
consisting of open spaces, simply walled round 
in the same manner asthe former. It is clear, 
however, from the plan, that this ruin is far 
more incomplete, and that it originally very 
much resembled in form the one we have been 
describing. 

The first grand section of the building, on 
entering from the south-east, is divided into 
three almost equal parts, by two correspond- 
ing partitions, each containing a doorway 
connecting the chambers together. In the 
central square division is an oblong stone, 
placed upright in a rude niche, with a shelf 
below, and bearing the figure of two serpents 
encompassing the lower section of an oval 
body. Close by is a small pilaster, in the sides 
of which are four wide grooves, each bearing a 
basso-relievo design of a tree springing up out 
of a pot or vase. 

The second grand section is connected with 
that already described by an opening in the 
wall which separates them, and is less compli- 
cate, having fewer divisions. The area to the 
right of the entrance is slightly declivous, 
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until it reaches a circular row of stone slabs, 
four feet high, gradually inclining outward 
towards the top, so forming a species of basin, 
with a narrow aperture left in the circumfer- 
ence. On either side of the wall to the left are 
two rude cells, the roofs of which are each 
formed of a single stone, and supported chiefly 
by the wall over-which they hang. 


esting remains. Two exquisite statues are 
among the number; one of a Nereid, and the 
other of a female. The heads of both are 
wanting, but the rest is perfect, and as fine 
as any thing in the Museum. They are both 
under the natural size. 

Mr. Hamilton also communicated portions of 


A passage | an interesting letter from Sir Gardner Wilkin- 


from this division leads into other chambers, | son, again travelling in Egypt. He had visited 


and is flanked at the entrance by two tables or 
altars of stone, five feet high, with a slightly 
depressed surface. 

In another small chamber there are likewise 
two other utensils, somewhat resembling those 
just described. Trom this apartment were dug 
up a number of stone hemispheres, measuring 
five inches in diameter, and an oval figure 
twice the size of a hen’s egg. 

During the process of excavation, a quantity 
of quadruped and a few human bones were 
found interred, the most remarkable of which 
is a human skull, in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. This head belongs to the Ethiopian 
family; it was found buried two feet above 
the floor. 

Lying on the ground in another chamber is 
a rough circular stone, measuring 44 feet in 
length and 20 inches in diameter. The base of 
this pillar is evenly cut, which renders it more 
than probable that it was originally intended 
to stand upright. 

The remaining monuments disinterred from 
the rubbish are eight small headless images, 
remarkable for the disproportion of their limbs, 
and the grotesque posture in which some of 
them are seated. Six are of soft Malta stone, 
and the remaining two of hard baked clay, well 
glazed, and of aclear fleshy colour. The part 
just below the neck, in three of the stone 
figures, is scooped out, and these are farther 
peculiar for having several holes bored in the 
circumference of the hollow, apparently de- 
signed to fix on a head at pleasure by means of 
strings passed from the figure through the neck 
of the head intended to be affixed. 

Critical Remarks.—No intelligent observer | 
can look upon this singular ruin, without being | 
at once convinced that its origin must be re- 
ferred to a very remote period: the style of 
the architecture, the massive materials of which 
it is constructed, and the several relics evi- 
dently pertaining to pagan idolatry, which have 
been found connected with it, are so many 
indications of an age reaching far back into the | 
ages preceding the advent of Christ. To de- 
termine, then, the origin of its name, the peo- 
ple to whose skill and power it is to be attri- 
buted, with the probable date of its erection, 
the purpose for which the structure was pri- 
marily designed, and the events, true or fabu- 
lous, symbolised by the different monuments 
which have been dug up out of it,—are so many 
inquiries of critical and historical interest well 
deserving a more than cursory investigation. 

{The engravings, which farther illustrate 
this interesting subject, are not transferable to 
our page. | 

Mr. Hamilton read part of a letter from Sir | 
Woodbine Parish, dated Naples, 20th January, | 
in which he describes the valuable discoveries 
made near that city within the last two or three 
years. Amongst others is that of a new grotto, 
as it is called, viz. a tunnel equal to that of 
Posilipo, and which seems to have been made 
by Lucullus to communicate from his ‘villa to 
the Pozzuoli side of the Tufa ridge, which sepa- 
rates the bays of Naples and Baiz. In the 
same neighbourhood, on the spot supposed to 
have been the site of Lucullus’s villa, the nuncio 





has lately found a theatre, and some most inter- 


the famous Natron Lakes; and among other 
antiquities, elsewhere, had found eighteen more 
bottles with Chinese inscriptions, such as 
created so much surprise when discovered in 
this country a few years ago. This curious 
trace of a connexion between these distant 
lands in so very remote a period of human his- 
tory, will, we trust, enable us to throw a light 
upon the question. It was also mentioned, 
that Mr. Harris of Alexandria had obtained an 
ancient Egyptian cubit, which he purposes to 
send to the British Museum, as he has formerly 
done a foot of singular antiquity. Mr. Osburn, 
the learned investigator of all that belongs to 
ancient Egypt, stated, that of the three or four 
specimens of the cubit known to Europe, no 
two agreed in actual measurement. 

A letter from Dr. M‘Niven was read, re- 
lating to a search for the ruins of a temple of 
Serapis at Damascus (seen by Mr. Hamilton 
and Col. Leake many years ago); but the result 
had not been successful. They consist of seve- 
ral large columns and a pediment, near the 
mosque. 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS, 


From literature and science it has been held 
that national prejudices and passions should be 
banished, and that their amenities ought to be 
employed in mitigating the evil passions which 
politics, ambition, and different views of in- 
terest, are too apt to foment. We are not called 
on at this moment to express an opinion as to 
what may be the feeling of France towards Eng- 
land, whether a bitterness and rancour remain 
unsatisfied since the events of Spain and Water- 
loo, or whether a wiser and better spirit has 
grown up under the government of a prudent 
prince, and the direction of able and temperate 
councils. But we certainly regret to see an- 
nounced among the literary works of Paris 
such a production as is described in the fol- 
lowing prospectus: ‘ The Criminal History of 
the English Government, from the first Massacres 
in Ireland to the Poisoning of the Chinese. By 
M. Elias Regnault.”” This offensive title is 
supported by an epigraph from Lamarque, to 
the effect that “the Punic faith has found its 
sister in modern times, the English faith” (la 
foi Punique a trouvé sa sceur dans les temps 
modernes, la foi Anglaise); and the compla- 
cent writer adds the pregnant hint “ Delenda 
Carthago:’”” but, ‘ bide a wee,””—our Carthage 
has yet to be destroyed. 

The octavo volume of our iniquities is thus 
prefaced and indicated. The criminal history 
of the English government stands in need 
neither of declamations nor hyperboles. The 
facts speak for themselves. In these hideous 
annals, where every page is a stain, every line 
a blot, the author is only embarrassed by the 
fecundity of crime and the richness of choice. 

The principal chapters of the work will con- 
tain :— 

The massacres of Ireland, which, after six 
centuries of occupation, is still torn and ra- 
vaged as in the first days of an invasion. 

The spoliations of India; famine organised 
as a means of conquest; the executions of 
Warren Hastings; the assassination of Tippoo 
Saib and all his family; the bloody executions 





of Arthur Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington), 

The robbery of the Island of Ceylon from the 
Dutch, the allies of England. 

The occupation of Malta, contrary to the faith 
ef treaties. 

The juridical murders at Naples, commanded 
by Nelson and Acton. 

The intrigues of agents (provocateurs) em- 
ployed in Paris to stir up rebellion in La 
Vendée and the Tyrol. 

The bombardment of Copenhagen. 

The enslaving of Portugal. 

The dark plots of English agents against the 
life of Buonapatte. 

The corruption fed by loans, twenty milliards 
sacrificed to combat the French revolution. 

The tortures of the hulks and the. infamies 
of St. Helena. 

The executions of Canada. 

The treason of Parga. 

The organisation of slavery through manu- 
facturing industry and pauperism. 

The premeditated poisoning of the Chinese, 
and the profits of that monstrous commerce. 

Poor England, what a catalogue of guilt and 
criminality! No wonder it is added, “ Thus, 
by the simple relatiorfs of history, every chap- 
ter is a head of accusation; and in this lugu- 
brious drama the number of victims that have 
perished far exceed those who have fallen in 
wars.” 

We know not that such a publication should 
be permitted «» appear. Even alone it is most 
objectionable b xt still more so, were it to pro- 
voke reprisals. Would either conduce to that 
temper which it ought to be the object of every 
good and patriotic man to cultivate between 
the two countries? 


THE MSS. OF GUSTAVUS III. 


We learn from the Times that the two chests 
of papers bequeathed to the University at Up- 
sala by Gustavus III., were, after the lapse 
of the prescribed fifty years, opened on the 
29th ult. with all due ceremony. The king's 
declared purpose was, to save from destruction 
many curious and interesting documents of his 
reign, and throw additional light upon the his- 
tory of his time. He describes them as partly 
letters, partly memoirs, partly trifles, partly 
projects handed to him, and some to shew the 
courtly festivities of his earlier years as a so- 
vereign, and exhibit a picture of the tastes 
and manners of life of the age. Among the 
letters, his majesty particularises a great many 
from three distinguished French ladies, viz. the 
Countess d’Egmon, a daughter of the famous 
Marshal Duke de Richelieu; Henriette de San- 
chon de Bouffliers, the friend of the Prince of 
Conti; and N. N. de Noaille, daughter of the 
Marshal of that name. There is also some 
royal correspondence from the kings of Prus- 
sia and Spain, and other princely personages. 
The whole are directed to be arranged, bound 
up, and preserved, along with the Palmschild 
collection, in a dry room of the library; and a 
wish is expressed that they should be used in 
any biography of the testator. 

The documents extend to the close of the year 
1783; and some marked with a cross are en- 
dorsed as “‘freemason,” and not to be opened 
by any other except the reigning king of his 
majesty’s family. ‘The throne is now filled bya 
foreign soldier of fortune, Bernadotte; and the 
descendants of Gustavus, where are they? 

From the list given of the MSS. we are un- 
able to form any opinion of the importance of 
their contents; but among the rest was found 
the king’s original skétch for the opera of 
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Gustaf Vasa, and the prologue in French. The 
spelling both of French and Swedish is stated 
to be very bad. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 
g p.m.; United Service Institution, 9 p.a.; Medical, 
8 P.M. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 P.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.ar. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 


“M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.at.; Geolog., 8} P.M. ; 
Tondon Institution, 7 p.m.; Pharmaceutical (Lecture), 
9 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.>1. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.s. 

Saturday.—Antiquaries (anniversary meeting), 2 P.M. ; 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m,; Mathematical, 8 p.s. 





PINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SCHOOL OF PAINTERS 

IN WATER COLOURS. 
Tue eighth year of this rising society has its 
private view to-day, and will open to the public 
on Monday. Yesterday it was visited by mem- 
bers ofthe royal family ; and we have much plea- 
sure in stating, that the ensemble is superior to 
any former exhibition. The catalogue gives 341 
subjects; and from a hasty glance with which 
we were favoured, we may say, that “ the Cool- 
ing Room of an Egyptian Bath,’’ by Mr. War- 
ren, the president, is a beautiful work of oriental 
loveliness and costume. Mr. Warren has also 
other charming pieces, and one of fine solemn 
effect, “‘ Hagar in the Wilderness.” E. Cor- 
bould is another successful contributor; and 
Absalon, Howse, A. H. Taylor, Miss F. Cor- 
baux, W. Oliver, W. N. Hardwick, W. H. 
Kearney, D. Cox, Jun., E. Duncan, and others 
already well known to fame in this line of art, 
have all done justice to their own talents, and 
formed a collection of great attraction and 
interest. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
Mrs. M‘Tan, of several of whose recent paint- 
ings exhibited in our annual galleries we have 
spoken in terms of very warm approbation, 
has been appointed to preside over the female 
department which has just been added to the 
Government School of Design. 


AFGHAUNISTAN, 


Tur drawings by Mr. James Atkinson, to illus- 
trate a work on Afghaunistan announced by 
Messrs. Graves and Co., are now on view in 
their rooms, and at the moment we can hardly 
imagine a more interesting exhibition. Twenty- 
four of these terribly wild passes and striking 
scenes, where our gallant countrymen have 
performed and suffered so much, convey per- 
fect notions of their perilous efforts, and of the 
places whose history will be written in letters 
of blood. But a nearly equal number of small 
vignettes will attract no less attention. The 
natives are here seen in various aspects; Be- 
’ . . . . 
jochees and Caubulians, and portraits of chiefs, 
including one of Shah Soojah, and a group of 
the surrender of Dost Mahommed to Sir W. 
Macnaghten, are among the remarkable pieces 
which rivet us to these picturesque and instruc- 
tive works, 


Sir David Wilkie’s posthumous works an- 
nounced for sale by Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son, will occupy no less than six days. They 
are from his earliest performances to his last 
productions, and in number six hundred and 
sixty-eight !. The public curiosity is powerfully 
excited respecting the collection, and access to 
the private view in consequence eagerly sought. 


The Art- Union subscription this year amounts 
to upwards of twelve thousand guineas, which 
must flow into channels very encouraging to 
native art and artists, The drawing of the 


prizes at Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday week 
will be a lively and interesting scene. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHORAL MEETING. 
Mr. Hvtan’s success in training singing 
classes is marked and complete. The preci- 
sion of tone, correctness of time, the fulness, 
richness, and modulation of sound evinced by 
hundreds in choral concert, produce the effect 
of one mighty voice. This was most manifest 
in the exercises exhibited on Wednesday even- 
ing at Exeter Hall, on the first public assem- 
blage of his pupils. Directed by the finger of 
Mr. Hullah to a conventional manual gamut, 
the several notes and half-notes in rotation up 
and down the scale, now this, now that; in quick 
time, in slow time; dwelt upon and repeated 
successively ; in short, varied in every possible 
practical puzzle, were given with great accuracy 
and musical union by the multitudinous vocal 
Stentor. But with twenty times the power of 
Stentor of old; his voice is said to have equalled 
fifty only, whilst the simultaneous sound ot which 
we speak combined about 2,000 voices. Ano- 
ther severe test of the good result of the teach- 
ing, complimentary alike to the skill of the 
master and the attention and care of the taught, 
was the giving extempore verbal lessons of one 


crotchets and quavers, semiquavers and crotch- 
ets, minims and rests, &c.; the last note of one 
bar tied to the first note of the next—and so on, 
in extensive change. All these were musically 
repeated, a single source of thought seemed to 
animate the multitude, and their hands and 
voices moved to time in perfect unison—not a 
false tone could be detected. This portion of the 
performance was to us, because novel, the most 
pleasing ; for we have before heard the singing 
of the multitude, and spoke our praise, ex- 
pressed the promise to civilisation, and to mo- 
rality, and to improvement in the condition and 
comfort of the people, held out by the extension 
of the system, and fervently uttered our hopes 
of success. Under high auspices is the trial 
about to be made ; the dignitaries of the Church 
and the nobles of the land stand forth to coun- 
tenance and assist the good work, as an union 
of instruction and amusement tending to turn 
the minds of men from sottishness and ribaldry 
to music and sacred things. The occasion that 
has called for this notice was, as we have 
alluded to above, the first public exhibition of 
the progress made by Mr. Hullah, under the 
sanction of the Committee of National Educa- 
tion, in imparting musical knowledge to hun- 
dreds destined as masters and mistresses, to 
spread far and wide the benefits they them- 
selves have received. The Prince Albert, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bi- 
shops of London, Durham, &c., the Dukes 
Wellington and Sutherland, &c., aud a host 
of high-born dames, were present. The body 
of the spacious hall was filled with the classes. 
We could not well distinguish the station of 
life of the majority; but the whole presented 
a most respectable appearance. The exhibition 
was highly gratifying. 





THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre. — On Saturday Lucia 
di Lammermoor was, as we intimated, produced, 





with the convalescent singers in perfect pos- 


or two or more bars, varying in construction— | 





session of their powers. Persiani never ap- 
peared to more advantage, nor acquitted herself 
more delightfully in the personation of the 
heroine. The exquisite finish of her execu- 
tion in every part was enforced by deep ex- 
pression, not only in the tones of her voice, 
but in the varying emotions portrayed by her 
countenance, Guasco, in Edgardo, fully ap- 
proved our anticipation of his success, Dif- 
fering from Rubini in his style, he appeared to 
us more natural, and not less effective. His 
voice is of the greatest purity, sweetness, and 
power; and he possesses the true art of making 
his auditors feel. His acting of the part is also 
in perfection; and from the moment he comes 
upon the stage and throws off his cloak, rushing 
to meet Lucia, every thought cf the indivi- 


| duality of the actor is lost in his genuine 


assumption of the character. His last scena 
and death are extremely fine. ‘lhe débutant 
Ronconi played Enrico with excellent effect. 
His reputation has not been over-rated, He 
possesses a fine barytone, and made up the 
ensemble so well, that the house felt nothing 


| to regret in the change of the cast in this fa- 


vourite and oft-repeated opera. 

Covent Garden.—The opera of the Somnam- 
bula has been produced here with great care, 
and no saving of expense in the putting upon 
the stage. Miss A. Kemble is of course the 
Amina, and, though certainly not equal through- 
out, sings many passages with intense beauty 
and feeling. Mr. Leffler, in the Count, gives 
his portion of the music carefully, and with 
good effect. Mr. Harrison is less successful ; 
it is, however, but fair to say he appears to 
labour very earnestly for success, and portions 
of Elvino’s music are given by him with fine 
expression. We believe a year of good hard 
musical practice and education would place 
him in a very different position; for his voice 
has always seemed to us to be of good quality. 
Miss Grant, in Lisa, sings very prettily, and 
with a shade of Miss Kemble's style, caught, 
no doubt, by being frequently on the stage 
with that lady. The choruses are well sung, 
and the scenery is beautiful. 

Haymarket.—On Saturday a novel vaude- 
ville was produced, with the title of The Pretty 
Girls of Stilberg. It is of a genus which has 
recently given several specimens to the Paris 
and London stages. A bevy of young lasses 
are beset by a bevy of young lads; and their 
loves, freaks, and tricks, girlish and boyish, in- 
volve a lively action, disguises in dress, and 
other incidental varieties, all which end hap- 
pily for the hobbledehoyish set. In the present 
instance, Webster’s assumption of the Eidolon 
of Buonaparte (formerly done so cleverly by one 
Gomersall, we believe, atAstley’s) was the grand 
feature of the piece; and Celeste, as the leader 
of the female squad of pretty girls, now romp- 
ing maidens and now pseudo-soldiers, did all 
that the character permitted, though not equal 
to several of which she has already made so 
much, 

On Monday Mrs. Kean played Mrs. Beverley, 
in the Gamester, with affectionate earnestness 
and feeling. If aught was lacking, it was force 
in portraying the deeper afflictions of her 
heart. Mr. Kean indulged in those rapid tran- 
sitions and exaggerations which mark his style 
of acting, and are not, in our opinion, of a kind 
to secure the approbation of that small class 
whose one word should outweigh the applause of 
thousands caught by theatrical starts and sud- 
den outbursts of declamation. The performance 
was nevertheless very effective. Mr. Stuart, 
whom we ought before to have mentioned as an 
excellent Macduff, added to his growing repu- 
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tation by his performance of Stukeley; and 
Mrs. E. Yarnold, as Charlotte, confirmed the 
strong impression she produced in Marriage. 

The Lady of Lyons was performed on Wed- 
nesaday to a very full house, and was much 
applauded. 


Vestris, Mrs. Nisbett, and C. Mathews, are 
engaged by Macready for next season at Drury 
Lane; and Covent Garden, we hear, is likely to 
be given principally to opera, sustained by the 
high talent of Miss A. Kemble. Mr. C 


Kemble, Mr. Beale the music-seller, Mr. But- 
ler the husband of Miss F. Kemble, and an- 
other, are spoken of as the lessees. 


Societa Armonica.—The second concert of 
this society, on Monday, in the Concert Room 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, far surpassed the 
previous one, and was indeed most attractive. 
The programme included the names of Madame 
Persiani and the new opera barytone, Signor 
Ronconi, whose successful début on Saturday 
we have noticed elsewhere; also Signor Caval- 
lini, whose name has been less pre-trumpeted 
than is usual. It was his first appearance in 
this country; and he played a fantasia, intro- 
ducing a favourite air of Donizetti’s on the 
clarinet, in such a manner as to command the 
admiration of his hearers. He has attained ex- 
cellence, and praise can say no more. Pa- 
ganini was not more extraordinary on the violin 
than is Signor Cavallini on the clarinet; his 
performance was, in truth, one of the finest mu- 
sical efforts we have listened to for a long time. 
A solo, “O Salutaris hostia,” well sung by 
Miss Dolby, and three overtures by the late 
Cherubini, were performed in token of respect 
to the memory of that composer. Madame 
Persiani was in sweet voice, and Signor Ron- 
coni no less effective in the concert-room than 
in the larger theatre. Messrs. Forbes and 
Loder conducted and led the orchestra admir- 
ably. The whole arrangement was most satis- 
factory, and deserving of patronage. 





VARIETIES, 


Literary Fund.—Prince Albert has consent- 
ed to preside at the ensuing anniversary of the 
Literary Fund, which will doubtless make it a 
great day in its annals; and the King of Prussia 
has presented a hundred guineas to the same 
institution. 

Drury Lane Fund.—Eight hundred and 
twenty-five pounds was the amount of the sub- 
scription to this fund on Wednesday. The en- 
tertainment went off with great écla‘. 

Lycian Letters and Ancient Art.—Mr. Fel- 
lows, the successful explorer of Asia Minor, 
gives an interesting account of his recent dis- 
coveries at Arina, on the river Xanthus. He 
has been able to copy the inscription on a 
column of considerable magnitude, consisting 
of 237 lines of Lycian letters and twelve lines 
of Greek, which may serve as a key to the 
nearly, if not altogether, lost dialect. He has 
also obtained many portable fragments of an- 
tiquities, and made fac-similes of such as could 
not be removed. The groups he describes as 
very ancient Persian, as Greek of the finest 
age of sculpture, and as of later periods. These 
treasures will enrich the British Museum. (For 
preceding details, see Lit. Gax., No. 1304.) 

Coal in Calabria,—A very important discovery 
of coal has been made in Calabria, which will 
greatly facilitate steam-navigation in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Cataract removed by galvanism.—Prof. Pirogoff 
and Dr. Crusell, St. Petersburgh, the operators. 
The convex capsule was opened by a crucial 





incision, and then a weak galvanic current was 
introduced into the eye for about a minute. 
The pupil became almost instantaneously black 
over a large portion of its circumference, and 
immediately the patients saw the objects that 
were presented to them. The reabsorption of 
the cataract takes place soon after the opera- 
tion. ‘ 

Scriptural Literature.— An edition of the 
New Testament founded on the Vatican MS. 
of the sixth century, No. 1209, and collated 
with various MSS. in the libraries of Rome and 
other Italian cities, is about to be published, 
under the auspices of the pope, by Cardinal 
Angelo Mai, who has been engaged upon the 
work upwards of ten years. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—The Portable Commentary; containing 
the Authorised Version of the Old and New Testaments, 
with many th i Expl 'y Notes, by the Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A. Also, The Analytical Bible; with 
upwards of 50,000 original and selected References, in 
. — Column, and concluding Observations to each 

ook, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Messiad; or, the Life, and Death, Resurrection of 
Messiah, by Simon Gray, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Young 
Wife’s and Mother's Book: Advice to Mothers, by Pye 
H. Chavasse, 2d edit. enlarged, fep. 5s.— History of 
Scotland, by Patrick F. Tytler, Vol. VII. (1565-1573), 
post 8vo, 6s.—The Primitive Hebrew Christian Church 
at Jerusalem, by the Rey. J. B. Cartwright, 12mo, 6s.— 
Thirza; or, the Attractive Power of the Cross, from the 
German, by E. M. Lloyd, 18mo, 1s. 6d.—Cyclopzedia of 
Domestic Medicine and Surgery, by T. Andrews, M.D., 
royal 8vo, 18s.—Poems, chiefly of early and late Years, 
by W. Wordsworth, fep. 9s.—The Apostles’ Creed, by 
the Rev. Thomas Griffith, 12mo, 10s —Hon. M. Elphin- 
stone’s Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, new edit., 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—The Captain’s Wife, by the Author of 
“ Cavendish,” 3 vols. post Svo, 14. 11s. 6d.—The Child’s 
Treasury of Knowledge and Amusement, 4to, 6s.— 
Alpha and Omega; a Series of Sabbath-School Lec- 
tures on the Titles, &c, of Christ, 16mo, 3s. 6d.—Poems, 
by the Rev. T. Whytelead, fep. 3s.—Banks and Bankers, 
by David Hardcastle, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Protestantism : 
Five Lectures, by J. Gordon, 12mo, 3s, 6¢.— The Ward 
of Thorpe-Combe, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1d. 11s. 6d, — Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, edited by W. Smith, 8vo, 36s,— Sketches of Life 
and Character, by Alex. Campbell, fep. 5s. — System of 
the Law of Marine Insurance, by Sir J. A. Park, 8th 
edition, by F. Hildyard, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 24. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


6 W. H. Pyne, the author of the Microcosm of Lon- 
don, the Royal Palaces, Wine and Walnuts, and other 
esteemed and popular works, is, we lament to say, lying 
on his death-bed, nearly exhausted with the toils and 
sufferings of a long life, and in a@ state of utter destitu- 
tion. We are sure that this case needs only to be known 
to his many old friends and to the public, to ensure him 
that Christian succour which his distress so imminently 
demands, Hisaddress is 19 Spring Terrace, Praed Street, 
Paddington; but Mr. Scripps, our Publisher, will with 
great satisfaction be made the medium of any contribu- 
tion to alleviate his severe affliction. 

The notice of ‘ the triune classification of science ” too 
vague. Should the extended idea be identified, and the 
whole made to assume a more definite form, a farther 
communication would be thankfully received; as also 
notices, from the same quarter, on other subjects as they 
occur. 

We thank H. for his wishes and his hint: it has always 
been our rule and practice to answer the questions in 
literature and science put to us by correspondents, 

We do not feel ourselves competent to form a judg- 
ment on the plan of the institution, which has been for- 
warded to us, entitled ‘‘ Church of England Agricultural 
Self-supporting Institution for three hundred families.” 
We can only say that the design, on the face of it, ap- 
pears to be benevolent and praiseworthy. 

The Cottage and Garden system, so earnestly recom- 
mended by the Hereford Times (sent in extract to us), 
has always had our hearty support. The late Dr. Yel- 
loly, and others who have advocated it, never asked 
the Literary Gazette for its co-operation in vain; and 
we should rejoice if any new efforts should lead to its 
extension far beyond the limits which it has hitherto 
attained—spreading comfort wherever it is practised. 

The well-known name of Giulio Clovio, the famous 
missal-illuminator, made rather an odd figure in our 
Strawberry-hill notice last Saturday: the io u were all 
vente” as, in truth, these sorts of things are seldom all 
right. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 


Strawberry Hill, the renowned Seat of Horace Walpule.—The Mag. 
nificent and costly Contents, and, unquestionably, the greates: 
feature fof this Season. 


R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured by 
having been selected by “ 
THE EARL OF WALDEGRAVE, 
to SELL by PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
THE CONTENTS OF STRAWBERRY HILL, 
which it may fearlessly be proclaimed is 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEM THAT HAs 
EVER ADORNED THE ANNALS OF AUCTIONS, 
It is definitively fixed for Monday, April 25, and twenty-four follow. 
ing days (Sundays excepted), and within will be found a repast tor th. 
lovers of literature and the fine arts of which bygone days furnist 
no example, and it would be in vain to contemplate it in time. 
come. This classical depository of all that is rare includes the most 
beautiful specimens of every known manufacture throughout the civ 


lised world. 
HORACE WALPOLE, 
from his deservedly high rank in society and his accomplished man, 
ners, had the 
ENTREE TO EVERY COURT IN EUROPE; 
he availed himself of this courtesy in a manner becoming his high 
station and exalted acquirements, aided by a profound judgment, that 
has never been questioned, and being himsel passionately fond of the 
fine arts gave his undivided attention, for a period extending over 
sixty years, to the formation of this 
EMPORIUM OF TASTE AND VERTU, 
senting an imperishabl which must perpetuate his 
fame to the end of time. 
ON VIEWING THIS WONDERFUL MUSEUM 
« Of rarities how many a clime convey’d, 
O’er many an ocean, to this hallow’d shade, 
How bright — the rich assemblage charms my eyes, 
What prodigies of daring art surprise, 
In pictures, vases, gems of various hue, . 
And bring all Greece and Latium to my view ! 
Bright polished helms heroic times recal, 
And gleaming corslets hang the storied wall !” 
In every department it is perfect (and this term is used advisedly), 
since it unquestionably ranks so high, that every thing throughout Eu 
rope must necessarily retire before this splendid miscellany. 

As an elaborate statement of the contents of this Museum has been 
given fully to the public, they are now referred for the detail to the 
catalogue raisonné, which is ready for distribution, and, it is conti. 
dently believed that it will be preserved as a treasure by those who 
love the arts and sciences, The one by Horace Walpole, it will be 
remembered, is out of print. The present one will not merely gir: 
all that he had laboured hard to accomplish, but is aided by a de- 
scription infinitely more extended, and with a variety of illustrations, 
to entitle it a book that will not fail to be placed in the library of 
every man of taste and research. The price 7s,, to admit four per- 
sons to the public view, and be a passport to the purchaser through. 
out the sale; to be had at the Auction Mart; and at Mr, George Ko. 
bins’s offices, Covent Garden, The large paper copy is 1¥s, The 
public view has commenced, and will continue uninterruptedly unti! 
the Sale (Sundays excepted). 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Surgeon—Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 
Secretary—Patrick Maciatyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
without limited responsibility, affords the most perfect security in 
an ample paid-up Capital, and in the great success which has 
attended it since its commencement in 1834, and the large accumu- 
lation of Premiums which has taken place. \ 

On the Ist of July 1841, the Company, at their General Meeting, 
declared an addition of one half to the Sums paid by the Stoch- 
holders, and appropriated to those holding Assurances at the par 
ticipating rate, 27. per Cent per Annum, from the dates of their 
policies ; so that the addition to a policy for 1,000/., in force for 
the previous five years, has been 100/., making it in all 1,100/. The 
premiums are nevertheless very moderate; and only one half of 
them, when the Insurance is for life, need be paid for the first five 
years after the date of the policy. __ : 

Insurances may be effected on Lives, however far advanced; 
and the credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances, and for the security of Temporary Loans. 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. ot 

The great facilities afforded by the Company to the Public in these 
and other respects, are so great, that it is obviously a moral duty 
in every parent, who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an income, 
however moderate, to insure his lifefor a sum which may yield 
comfortable provision for his family. 

RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 
35 - - £118 5 £2 211 percent. 
28 2 do. 








2 310 ee 2 
219 1 ea 3 3 4 do. 
. 460 * » do, 
om 8 3 do. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., 0! 
No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, London. 


" 

ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONP’S per- 
manent WRITING FLUID, under the Patronage of the 
Academy of Scienges, Paris. —W. PEACOCK, by appointment, 
sole Agent for the above ir parable fluid, pecttully invites 
the attention of the commercial public, and the literary and 
fashionable circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the 
NICKEL INK. It stands unrivalled for its clearness and fac ility 
in writing, being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs 
and corrodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
and other commercial transactions, it presents an important gua- 
rautee, as it is indestructible ao injuring the surface of the 
paper) by any of the chemical! ents which destroy the common 
inks. The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green ; but it 
dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to the rusty 

black of other inks and writing fluids. 
Sold by W. Peacock, at 2 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane ; and 
by all the principal Stationers in town and country, in bottles at 

6d., \s., ls. 6d., and 2s. Gd. each. 
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IGNOR PUZZlI has the honour to acquaint 

his Friends, and the Nob!lity and Gentry in general, that 

his engagement as Deputy-Manager of her Majesty's Theatre will 

not prevent his arranging Concerta, and attending to other pro- 
fessional engag ash fi 

19 Piccadilly, April 15. 





\COTTISH MUSIC.—Mr. WILSON gives 
n his ENTERTAINMENTS in the HANOVER-SQUARE 
ROOMS, on the WEDNESDAY MORNINGS, at Two o’Clock ; 
and in the MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, on the MONDAY 
EVENINGS, at Eight o’Clock. 

On Monday next, at Store Street, the Adventures of Prince 
Charles, with illustrative Songs. 

On Wednesday next, at Hanover Square, Highland Melody and 
Song. 


LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION READ- 
ING-ROOMS, 59 PALL MALL, consist of a Reading and 
Writing-Rooms, a ng. Room, Dressi R » &e. They are 
furnished with all the Daily Papers, the principal Periodicals, as well 
as all the new Works of the day, and ordinary Books of Reference. 
Their immediate proximity to the Palace renders them most advan- 
tageous to Clergymen and Gentlemen attending her Majesty’s Draw- 
ing-Rooms and Levees, or to those who visit the Metropolis for the 
season only, The Subscription is Three Guineas per annum, without 
entrance-fee, The number of members is limited to 150. 


59 Pall Mall. 
OOLOO’S CHI) CEMENT.— 
The linary , of this C ition make it 
one of the most useful articles ever presented to the public. It is 
perfectly impervious to hot or cold water, and will resist the effects 
of the most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that 
a new fracture is almost certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the 
fixing and mending of China, Glass, and Ivory; the setting of Stones 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c. 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles, at 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., 4s. 6d., and 
7. 6d., by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Blofeld and Co., Cutlers and 
Razor-Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn; and by their appointment, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 


Blofeld’s London-made Table- Knives, at Bloteld and Co,’s, 6 Middle 
Row, Holborn, 











PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 

City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichburne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. to long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
nority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate af Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hxyprie’s Parsgavative TooTtH-Pownperr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound an 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hexpars’s Moxiurne is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful ime, 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hevpain’s Corp Canam oF Rosrs, prepared in great perfection. 

lurzovkn ScowerinGc Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


CAUBUL. 

Messrs. HENRY GRAVES and CO., her Majesty’s Publishers, 
6 Pall Mall, have the honour to announce, that they have JUST 
RECEIVED from INDIA 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 


most faithfully representing that portion of 


FGH6€A a 

through which the BRITISH ARMY has marched ; 
and illustrative of the most interesting Scenery of the Passes and 
Memorable Events which have occurred during the recent Cam- 

paign; i ing a faithful rep ion of the 
DOST MAHOMMED TO SIR WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN, 
whose Portraits were taken from life on the spot, with that of 
SHAH SHOOJAH-OOL-MOOLK, 

the Prince whom the British restored to the Kingdom ; 

and other Chiefs who have made th 1 P i iT 
during the Afghaunistan War. 
By JAMES ATKINSON, Esq. 

Superintending Surgeon of the Army of the Indus. 








Messrs. Graves and Co. have also to intimate, that they will 
have the pleasure to exhibit to the Nobility and Gentry this most 
interesting Collection of upwards of Forty Original Drawings in 
their Gallery, on gen 6 the 10th of April, aud a few following 
days, previous to their beiug placed in the hands of Mr. Lovis 
Hacue, with whom they have arranged to draw them on Stone, 
and under whose skilful judgment a faithful copy may be gua- 
ranteed. 

fog Work will consist of Twenty-six Plates, royal folio, price 
Al. 4s. 


Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers. 


HE LATE DR. BIRKBECK.— 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the FREE- 

MASONS? HALL, on MONDAY, the 25th April, at One o’Clock, 
to receive the Report of the Committee on the best means of testi- 
fying the public gratitude to Dr. Birkbeck, for his services in 
promoting the Education of the People, and especially of the 
Working Classes. Lord BROUGHAM has consented to preside. 

59 Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 


The Artists who kindly submitted Designs for the Device 
required by the Society, are informed that the Committee have 
selected a Drawing by Mr. F, R.Pickxrsottx; and that the other 
Designs, together with the Letters unopened, may be obtained by 
their Authors on application at the Office. 

GEO. GODWIN, Jun. } Hon. Secs. 





LEWIS POCOCK, 
Office—75 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Saturday, the 30th of April, will be published, 


PART I., price 2s. 6d. of 
TH ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
To be published in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 
Beautifully printed in royal 8vo, with 


Just ready for Publication. 
1. 


THE LIFE OF 
A DMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1782. 
By the Hon. and Rev. THOMAS KEPPEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 


ul. ‘ 
PASSION and PRINCIPLE. Edited by 


Captain Freperic Cuamigr, R.N. 3 yols. (On Wednesday 
next.) 
II, 


The THIRD VOLUME of MADAME 
D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and LETTERS ; comprising the Narrative 
of her RESIDENCE at the COURT of QUEE-(N CHARLOTTE. 

IV. 

Captain Marryat’s New Nove, JOSEPH 
RUSHBROOK. New aad Cheaper Edition. 3vols.2is. (Now 
ready.) 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Tales of the O'Hara 
Family.” 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. past Svo, 
ATHER CORRAL 
By JOHN BANIM, Esq. 
Author of ** Tales of the O’Hara Family,” &c. 
Also, now ready at every Library, 
THE EXPECTANT. 
By the Author of “* Nan Darrell,” ** The Fright,” &c. 


T. C. Newby, 65 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square; and 
T. and W. Boone, New Bond Street. 





On May Ist, in demy 8vo, price ls., Part I. of the 
C YCcLOPEDIA of PRACTICAL 
HUSBANDRY. 
By MARTIN DOYLE... 
To be completed in Twelve Moa:thly Parts. 
London: How and Parsons, Dublin:: J. Cumming. 








ith i from 
original Drawings by distinguished Artists. 


Part I. contains the 
Excursion to Richmond by Water, 


With Descripti of the objects of interest on the 
Route. 
Published by William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, 
dinburgh ; 22 Pall Mall, London, 


*,* A detailed Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all 
Booksellers. 








IyorLt8LR MaRKino Inx, for Linen, to be used without y 
ls. a bottle. 


P ’ 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
RiITZVissh InstizTvTrTion, 


PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


HE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, WILL 
OPEN on MONDAY, the 25th instant. 
Open each Day from Nine till dusk, Admittance, One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 





HE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 
WILL OPEN on MONDAY next, the 18th inst., at their Gallery, 


Fifty-three, Pall Mall. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





ITERARY FUND, for the Protection and 
= Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning, and their Fa- 
milies, who may be in Want or Distress.—Instituted 1790: Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter, 1818. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Corporation will take 
Place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on WEDNESDAY, May lith. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE. ALBERT in the Chair. 
_ The List of St ds will be ad dinafew days. Applica- 
ons for Tickets to be addressed to , — 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
73 Great Russell Street, April 14. 














* Mr. Garston’s New Work. 
On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
REECE REVISITED, 
AND SKETCHES IN 
LOWER EGYPT IN 1840, 
With Thirty-six Hours of a Campaign in Greece in 1825. 
y EDGAR GARSTON, Esq. 
Knight of the R.M. Greek Order of the Saviour, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


On Monday will be published, in small 8vo, price 5s. 


x serrs of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. 

bs 4 JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.S. 

Honorary Member of the Royal English Agricultural Society; 
Author of * Lectures on Agricultural rome and Geology ;”’ 
and Reader in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of 
Durham. 
‘This work is intended to give a familiar and practical outline of 

these Sciences. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 

22 Pall Mall, London. 





New Work by the Rev. Dr. James. 
Nearly ready, in 12mo, price 8s. 6d. (dedicated, by permission, to 
her Majesty,) 
HE MOTHER’S HELP towards instruct- 
ing her Children in the Excellencies of the CATECHISM, 
and of the SERVICES appointed by the Church of England for 
the more special Occasions which mark Christian Life. 
By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Canon of Peterborough, Author of “ A Comment on the Collects,” 
“ Christian Watchfulness,” &c. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 


The Sunday Lessons. With Practical and 
Explanatory Notes, 12mo, 12s. 





New Novel by the Author of “ Hardness.” 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. past Svo, 
— @ FF 5 8 & & 
By the Author of ** Hardsiess.” 
Also, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
HARDNESS; or, the: Uncle. 

“ There is in this novel a feeling generated like that which is 

produced by the perusal of Shakspeare’s dramas, in the sudden 
ition from the deepest pathos to the most exquisite humour.’’ 
—Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ There is hardly a chapter that does not furnish a character, 
suggest passages of life, or indicate, perhaps express, sentiments, 
which common fictionists would think themselves blessed in 
having to work out in three volumes.””— Monthly Review. 

“ Splendid, fluent, and pithy.’’—Odbserwer’. 

** In the nice power of painting men and women, as well as the 
still nicer power of suggesting the true character of his persons to 
the mind, without drawing attention by his own commentary, we 
think the author stands alone.'’’—Spectator. 


Saunders and Otley, ublishers, Conduit Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Riphinstone.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


H E HERBERT §4., 


By the Author of ** Elphinstone.” 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 151, 
will be published on Monday next, the 18th instant, 
Contents. 

- France, America, and Britain. 
2. The Glacier Theory. 
3. Educational Measures of the late Government. 

. South Australia. 

. Moore’s Poetical Works. 

i. The Budget of 1842, 
7. Frederic the Great. 


Londen: Longman, Brown,andCo. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS 
FOR PERUSAL, 
Sent to all parts of the Country, and in any quantity, from Messrs. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY’s, Public Libeasye Cond t Street, Han- 
over Square, London. 
Terms and Hints for the formation of Reading and Book Socie- 
ties sent gratis and post-free on application. 





In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 
C BBONICLES of ENGLAND. 
A New Metrical History. 
By GEORGE RAYMOND. 
Being 9 clear and comprehensive view of the English Annals, 
from the Conquest to the Accession of William 1V.—in the form 
of Verse—with copious Notes. : 


London; William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








New Burlington Street, April 16, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY has just _published the 


following NEW WORK 


1, An ACCOUNT of the KINGDOM of 


) CAUBUL, and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and India. By 
the Hon. MounrsruaRtITLPHINstone. New Edition, revised, in 2 vols 
8vo, with Map of Caubut and the neighbouring Countries, and other. 
Plates. 


2. The WARD of THORPE-COMBE. A 


f Novel. By Drs. Trotsipx, Author of “ The Widow Barnaby,” &e. 


3 vols. 
| 3. The FORTUNES of HECTOR 

O'HALLORAN. By W. H. Maxwrir, me Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” &c. Part ¥., with Mlustrations by Dick Kitcat, price One 
Shilling. 

4. The TWO: ADMIRALS. A Tale of the 
Sea. By J. ~ hogy een Coorzr, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The 
Deerslayer,” &c. 3 v 

5. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 


By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Trelawney,” &c. 3 vols. 


Also, just ready. 


1. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAM- 
PAIGN in CHINA. By Kairu Srewart MAcKENzIr, us + late 
ares Secretary to thi Commander-i in-Chief. 1 vol. post 8 

. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG- 

§ =] from the Revol ution in 1688 to the Death of George I. By 
Joux Heneacr Jessr, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Reign of the Stuarts.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

3. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited 
by Mrs. Gore, Author of “ The Dowager,” &c. 5 vols. 

4. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH ; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways ot History. 
By the Bangpictink Ba RTuRRN OF GLENDALOU! edited by W. C. 
Tay1or, LL.D., of Trin ity College, Dublin. 2 * 

5. ALL in the WRONG;; or, Births, Deaths, 
and M. » by Tixc-nore Hook, Fsq., will form the next volume 
of the * C SFANDARD “NOVELS and ROMANCES. 

Richard Bentley, New —- oo Publisher in Ordinary to 
esty. 





Chanubers's People’ 8 Editions. 
ISTORY and POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHY of the }{IDDLE and WORKING CLASSES. 
By JOHN WADE. 
Fourth Edition, considerably extended, price 5s. 3d. 


Modern Frerich Literature. By L. Ray- 


MoND DE Vericour. Price 2s. 
A Treatise 011 Man. By M. Quetetet, of 


Brussels. (Translated :for the first time into English.) Price 3s. 
W. and R. Chambers, E:dinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, 
gl W. Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
ers. 





Catalogue of Dr. Bardney’ 8 eee. 
In fep. 8vo, to be had Grats of all Booksellers, an Analytical 
Catalogue of 

ARDN ER’S CABINET CYCLOP-EDIA; 
Series of Original — boss History, Biography, Literature, 

the iesaaees, Arts, ancl Manufac 
Conducted and mane’ ve Dr. LARDNER. 

Conpite & in 133 vols. fep. 8vo» price 39/, 18s. cloth; or separate, at 
Gs, per voluroe. (5 vols. remain to be published). 

London: Longinan, Brown, and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, at 6d. 
R. MUREAY’S CHEAP and POPULAR 
EDITION of 
_ ae BYRON’S TALES. 
1. GIAO 


2. BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 
3. CORSAIR. 
4. LARA. 9. PARISINA. 
5. SIEGE OF CORINTH. 10. PRISONER OF CHILON, 
Each rem tnee — a te Poem. 
With the first is Fronuapicces 1 Bsron; and the last will 
poy earns — ‘rontispieces for blading ‘the whole in two neat 
and elegant vol 
John ‘cine < im Street. Sold also by Tilt and Bogue, 
Fleet Street. 





16mo, price 4s. 


OPES and SONNETS, with other POEMS, 


Scotch as well as English. 
By the Rev. C. LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A. 
Rector of Little Canfield, Essex. 
Published by J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and John W. 
— London. 


Now publishing, i in Nii Quarterly, price is. ee aks a new, 
complete, and uniform ition of 
EV. 


WILLIAM JAY'S. WORKS. 
Collected and revised, with numerous Additions, by Himself. 
Volumes I. and II., just published, containing MoxxinG axp EVENING 
EXeERcises ROM JANUARY TO JUNE. 

angelical err will hail with unusual satisfacti 
ete edition of the Works of this venerable divine, collected 
He has already contributed more than any other living 
walle nem ge the devout meditative Christian, by his 
valuable publications ; and now he bequeaths them in 
bypimensy ¢ hn with the last touches of an old man’s ripe expe- 
Fience, a rich legacy to the future generations of the Church.’— 


rivt, 
London; C, A. Bartlett, 66 Paternoster Row. 


Being Part IIL, 


By Mr. T. 


“ We had long wished for the appearance of a work of this nature, | 
but had never ventured the hope of seeing it produced in so able, in 
every respect so elegant, and so unexceptionable a style.”—Naval and 
Military Gaxette. 

“ An extremely handsome work. The description is very full, and | 
reads like one varied “aasoer The engravings are equal to the 
most beautiful ever pre '—Britannia. 

ication of a S work like this was a very happy idea; and | 
the spirit wherewith Dr. Beattie has entered on his tas! deserves the | 
warmest eulogium.”—Court Journal. } 
“ The engravings of the princely mansions of England are in the | 
first style of art; and the author has brought out all their interesting 
points in the associations of chivalry and ro:mance, by the sraphic H 
details given of the great actions of which they have been the wit- | 
nesses, and survive as the monuments.”"—Culedonian Mercury. ;¢ 
“ A fertile subject, and here handled with literary effect ‘and artis- | 
tical excellence of the very first order.”—Morning Advertiser. | 





London: MORTIMER and HASELDEN, 21 Wigmore Street; and TILT and BOGU 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY AND ELTHAM PALACE, 


Price 2s. 6d. of 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENCLAND; 


CONTAINING 
HISTORICAL DETAILS—FAMILY RECORDS—PUBLIC SERVICES—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES— 
REMARKABLE EVENTS—ANECDOTES—LEGEN DS—TRADITIONS—LOCAL SCENERY, &c. 
By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D., Author of “ Switzerland,” “ Scotland,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK, 
T. ALLOM, and other distinguished Artists. 


“Itis indeed a glowing picture of history. The scenes are realised 
before the mind’s eye; and the —_ personages and their chivalrous 
deeds ‘ live again’ upon the ani page.”—Norfolk Chronicte, 

“ Of all the illustrated — fons, coming out in parts, that have 
of late issued from the pres: have seen nothing that equals the 
beauty which distinguishes nas one under notice.”"— Weekly Cironicle, 

“ In richness and elegance the work may take its place among the 
best illustrated productions of the age.”—Sheffield Iris. 

“One of the most beautifully illustrated works that has made its 

-e for a | 1 period.”—Mark Lane E. press. 

"+ The illustrations are truly first-rate; and Beattie’s historical de. 
scriptions are written in his well-known beautiful style."—Lirmine. 
ham Advertiser. 

“ The illustrations, whether on copper or on wood, are superb, and 

the letterpress meet to accompany them.”—Dublin Morning Post. 

“ Altogether, we regard this as one of the most interesting publica. 
tions of the day.”—Dublin Monitor. 











E, 87 Fleet Street. 





Post 8vo, 18s. 


AND-BOOK to the PUBLIC GALLE- 
RIES of ART in and near LONDON. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Containing 
1. National Gallery. ) 10. Grosvenor Gallery. 
2. Windsor Castle. 11. Lansdowne Gallery. 
3. Hampton Court. 12. Devonshire Gallery. 
4. Dulwich. 13. Lord Ashburton, 
5. Mr. Soane. 14. Sir Robert Peel. 
6. Adelphi. 15. Mr. Hope. 
7. Her Majesty. 16. Mr. Rogers. 
8. Bridgewater-House. &e. = &e 
9, Stafford-House. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


r z Now ready, peice 12s. 

HE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of the 
HOLY GOSPELS. 

Edited from the original MSS. by BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s sexes _ Waterloo Place; and 
arker, Oxford 





Price 2s. 6d. 
ALLERY of ANTIQUITIES. No. IV. 
Selected from the British Museum, 

By F. ARUNDALE, Architect ; and J. BONOMI, Sculptor. 
This Number, amongst other interesting matter, contains Illus- 
trations and Descriptions of the Divinitics Osiris and Is1s, with 
various Translations of the Hieroglyphics, by J. Bincn, Assistant 
to the Antiquarian Department, British Museum. 

London: published by J. Weale, 59 High Holborn; and Messrs. 
Ackermann and Co., Strand, 








New Volume of Poems by Mr. Wordsworth. 

Price 9s. cloth, 

OEMS, chiefly of early and late Years, 
including THE BORDERERS, a Tragedy, 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Also, 

1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 

price 30s. cloth. 
2. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 

6s. cloth. 

3. Wordsworth’s Yarrow Revisited. Price 
3s. 6d. 


In 6 vols. 


In 1 vol. price 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Price 12s. 
HE TURKISH INTERPRETER: being 
a New and Complete Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By Major CHARLES BOYD. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Appropriate Present. 

With an Bests comes Title, from a design by J. Gilbert, en- 

graved by ‘T. Gilks, fuolscap 8yo, handsomely bound, price 
4s. 6d. ; silk, 68.; morocco, 8s. 

HE ENGLISH MAIDEN: 

and Domestic Duties. Second Edition, 

** A little work well worthy, from its good sense and good feel- 

ing, to be & permanent and favourite monitor to our fair country- 

women,”’—Morning Herald, 


Also 
The Child at Home: ‘an illustrated Maga- 


zine for the Young. Monthly, price Sd. 


her Moral 


Painters. 
Edition, price 1d. 


London: Talboys and Co., 66 Old Bailey, 





The National Gallery: its Pictures and their 
By Henny G. Crarke, Esq. Price 3d.—An Abridged 


Peter Parley’s Tales about Europe, Asia, §c. 

In one large Pocket Volume, embellished with 136 Cuts, a new 
Lotert al with great Additions, price 7s. 6d. in fancy boards ; or 
12s. in morocco, 


hie ta > 

ETER PARLEY’S TALES about 

EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. 
«,* ‘¢ The design of this work is to convey, by conversational 
remarks, a knowledge of Geography and History : it is interspersed 
with personal adventures ; and adapted to the taste and knowledge 
of children. The author never fails to win attention and raise 
curiosity ; he baer uses such familiar terms in gratifying it, that 
the rudi are d on the mind, 
and science is centered a pleasing study. “The youth of both sexes 
are bound to pray for length of days to so engaging an instructor.” 
London ; printed for bese} 1 aeue and Son, Cheapside ; and sold 
y all Booksellers. 





New Edition of Pereira’s Materia Medica. 

In2 very thick vols. sts of 2000 pages, with nearly 400 Woodcuts, 
50s. cloth lettered, 

[THE ELEMENTS of MATERIA 

MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, 

By JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., and L.S. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians ; Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Examiner in Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy tu the University of London; Assistant Physician to, 
and Lecturer on Materia Medica at, the London Hospital, &c. &c, 


Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ORD MAHON’S SPEECH on the 
COPYRIGHT BILL is published this Day. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Ramshorn’s Latin Synonymes. 
In one large volume, duodecimo, price 7s. bound, 
DICTIONARY of LATIN SYNO- 
NYMES, for the Use of Schools and Private Students; 
with a copious Index. 
By Dr. LEWIS RAMSHORN. 
Translated from the German by FRANCIS LIEBER, Columbia. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 





To Schools. Hew Wo rk by M. Le Page. 
ETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE; or, the French Speaker. A Chronological 
and Critical ‘fable of the eminent Writers of France, from the 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries ; illustrated with Selec- 
tions in Prose and Verse, from the best Authors in the three last 
Period: 
y M. LE PAGE, 
Professor of the French 5» hecho Author of * L’Echo de Paris.” 
1 vol. 12mo, price 8s. 6d. bound. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 197 Piccadilly. 



































Price 12s. 
N STRICTURE, PILES, and other DIS- 
EASES of the LOWER INTESTINE. 
Likewise, on PROLAPSUS. Price 5s. 6d. 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S 


Surgeon to the Infirmary for Fistula, and other Diseases of the 
Rectum, 58 Charterhouse Square. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria aii: 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cotta; te Conley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwe el 
New Road, both in the — of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the — of Bie 

Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Stre 

the City of London; and published by William aig 

Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint Geo 

over Syuare, in the Countyuf Middlesex, at the Literary Gazetie 

Number 7 Wellington re tog Bridge, Strand, in the sid 

County, on Saturday, a 16,1 
Agents for New Yor Wiley om Putnam, 151 Broadway 
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